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Ahe price of the overpluslabour mult be paid 
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Hence therefore forme have thought, that 
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$ carrying on a loſſing trade, he: 


2 Wrivs. b 
le ful. 
ws ſroitance in the/proſecution of ſome o- 
bee. \Mloreover, as it is a balance in fa 
Ante, which is che principal objeB. wk 
ig ms and, endgavours, it cannot be, exe. 
ed, but; of two trades, both advantages: 


hich. is moſt profitable to himſelf, though 
ſhould happen to be leſs gainful to the 


ulifiable one, to get t all chat can be got in 
Egal and honeſt Way. And if the laws of 


) carrying on any particular gainful trade, 
tis their haſmeßs, as merchants, to engage 
. 5 the, proſecution, of it, —As to the great 
eint of national advantage, or diſadvantage, 
is is properly the concern of others, who 
a at che belm of government, and conſe- 
quently. whole; province: it is, to frame the- 
kws and regulatidns relating to trade in 

ſuch a manner, as may cauſe the private its: 

tereſt of the merchant to fall in. with . 


nergl good. of his country.) ,. 
For theſe reaſons 3 che eee 


ment of the board. of trade muſt certainly 
*ppear a very wiſe and neceſſary inſtitutioni 


Iron BHO; 1 


it, and. employ his thoughts and 
u to, the community, he will embrace that 


public. It is a maxim with traders, and a 


Fir, con do giye them che permiſſion, 
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they are to inſpect the ſeveral branches d 


che kingdom, or of the 'metchant, is 


N _ 


the intent and defign being, 254] Uh 
coneeive, to Inſwet this very e 5 


honourable members of it thay'be Ki oy ur 


upon, in this light,” as the'goardians' 
public welfare. Jn prefiditg deer dhe get 
ral commercial inteteſts of the King om 


traffic, that are carried on, and to give 5. 
tice to the legiſlature, whether the po 


promoted; that the proper remedies or ei 
couragements may be applied, 1 1 
the caſe requires, by ſtopping up the fo 
er channels of a diſadvantageous rade, f y 
new ones, which may enrich 
public and the adventurer together; encovi 
raging him to perſevere, and to enlarge hi 
dealings in every branch, which is benefici 
al to the community; and in one word, by 
enabling the merchant to find bis own pri- 
vate advantage it labouring for the good c 
his country. Self and ſocial happineſs, in 
this caſe, muſt bE made to unite: otherwiſe 
it will happen in this, as in moſt other affairs, 
that ſocial Pr ir. mow not be promoted at 
all. t 

And as l as of coltimeres muſt for 
theſe reaſons ulrimacel Veome under the cog: 


inne 
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izance of the legiſlatu re, it were greatly to 
-wiſhed, that men of eminence and dif 


inction, whoſe birth and fortunes procure 

7 em an admiſſion into the Britiſh ſebate, 

Fouls employ a little more of their time in 

1 cultivation of à ſcience, ſo worthy of 

eir greateſt regard and attention. The in- | 
reſt of their country, and their own, do | 
ch cone ur in requiring ſuch a conduct 
om them. I beg leave to mention not on- = 
the intereſt of their country, but their 
wn: for it is a moſt certain fact, though 

t ſufficiently attended to, that the landed 
eman is 'more'deeply concerned i in the 
ional effects of an advantageous or diſad- 
ntageous commerce, than the merchant 
imſelf. If this aſſertion ſhould appear a 
radox to any one, T hope a few: lines will | 
oovince'bim' of the truth of it. = 
Suppoſe then ſome general ality to 
fal the trade of the kingdom:—Or, to put | 
more ſtriking caſe, ſuppoſe the mouth of 

iſe e Thames to be choked up with ſands and 
rſhes, (as that fine river in F rance, the - 
bone, really is) ſo as to afford no pott worth 
entioning for the purpoſes of commerce: 

| ſuch a melancholy caſe, the merchants, 


os- L., W ſhips, fallors, and 


' __ chance of getting the better of, by re 
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all the multitudes of tradeſmen dependent 
upon this commerce, would indeed be tb 
Grit affected; byt they would not be ibe 
greateſt loſers; For after the fitſt ſhock, the) 
would eaſily remove with the beſt of the! 
effects, and try their fortunes elſewher, 
But the landed gentleman, what myſthe do! 
he is bound down to the ſoil, and cannot r: 
moye his eſtate, though the perſons are, gone 
' who uſed to conſume the produtt of it. Thu 
the evil becomes incurable, and perpetual 
with regard to him, and every day increa 

ing: whereas with reſpect to the META 
it was only a 2 ſhock at; firſt, which he ha 


moving to a more advantageous ſituation. . 
It i is e, to be wiſhed, that proy 


11 


our er river 1 — to the x 

of the kingdom. But the bare . 
ſuch a caſe is ſufficient to prove, I humbly 
preſume, with irreſiſtible. evidence, that the 
landed gentlemen, in the counties adjacent t 
London, are more deeply intereſted in the 
conſequences of the trade of London, than 
the merchants themſelves: and therefore, 


that thoſe ſu pooled ieee landed ir 


INTR'O'DWOTIDON!: „ 
ereſt;; and tiading intereſt; in the ſenſe they 
Ware commonly uſed, are the moſt idle and 


theGlly, as well as falſe and res, that ever 
divided mankind. 


N beg leave to os 
ſerve, by way of inducement” ro the landed 
gentleman to turn his thoughts to this ſtudy, 
that his very private intereſt is rather a help, 
than a detriment to him in the proſecution. 
of it. It puts no wrong biaſs upon his mind, 
but directs him to the true point of light, 
from whence to ſee, and to judge of theſe 
affairs: which is a circumſtance in ſome re- 
ſpe peculiar to his ſituation. x 

For, if we ſuppoſe the ſcene ſtil] to con- 
tinue in and about London, (though the ſame 
would hold true of any other part of the 
kingdom) as the private intereſt of the land- 
ed gentleman ariſes from the general com- 
merce of the place, he can have no partial 
views in relation to trade, nor can reap any 
advantage from monopolies, excluſive com- 
panies, or ſuch like deſtructive artifices. The 
more perſons there are employed in every 
branch of buſineſs, the more there will be to 
conſume the produce of his eſtate: ſo that 
he will have no temptations to complain, 


that the trade i is 9 ſtocked, or wiſh the 
2 
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Sh promotion of this trade, in order to the de 
clenſion of that. In ſhort, his own intereſt 
is connected with the good of the whole; ſo 
that he cannot but be extremely well quali 
fied to underſtand, and to promote it, if he 
will plazſe to make uſe of the advantages he 
is happily poſſeſſed of, | 
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The otincipat Ar DVANTAGES of 
F RANCE with reſpect to TRADE. 


I HE a tocelges and commodi- 
ties of the country. —— Theſe are 
chiefly wines, brandies, ſilk, linen, hemp, and 
oil. I do not mention corn; for though they 
raiſe a great deal, yet, as they are great 
bread eaters, they conſume a great deal, 
and have little to ſpare for exportation. 
heir harveſts alſo are more precatious than 
durs, and often fall. 
II. The ſubordination of the common 
people 1 is an 3 advantage to them 
in reſpect to trade. By this means, the 
manufacturers are always kept induſtrious: 
they dare not run into ſhocking lewdneſs 
and debauchery; to drunkenneſs they are 
not inclined. Phey “ are obliged to enter 
into che married ſtate ; whereby they raiſe ups 


The 13 of France obliges all unmarried men to farre | 
as common ſoldiers in the militia and the army, unleſs they 
have particular exemptions on account of their ſtations aud. 
pofeſions, 

B 3 
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large families to labour, and keep down the 
price of it: and conſequently, by working 
cheaper, enable the merchant to ſell the Wl | 
cheaper. 

III. The rules * 8 hoy are 
obliged to obſerve in manufacturing their Ml 
goods, and expoſing them to ſale, is a great 
advantage to the credit of their manufs« MW 
Qures, and conſequently to trade. All forts 
of goods for exportation muſt undergo an in 
ſpection of the proper officer in the public 
hall: there they are compared with the 
patterns or ſamples delivered in before. 
The bad, and ſuch as do not anſwer to their 
ſamples, are confiſcated, with a fine levied 

upon the offender. By theſe means, the frau. 
dulent deſigns of private traders, who would 
get rich at the public expence, are prevent. 
ed, and the national manufactory e 
kept up in high credit. 6 

IV. Their excellent roads, their navi 
gable rivers and canals, are of ſingular ad 
vantage to their trade. Their great 
roads are always in good order, and always 
carried on in a ſtraight line, where the na 
ture of the ground will permit; and made at 
a moſt prodigious expence; each province 
being obliged to make and repair their own 
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roads. And yet there is no expence for 
turnpikes from one end of the Wann to 
the other. - | II 

Their rivers are d for hs moſt parks 
the work of nature: the Seine, the Loire, 
the Garonne, and the Rhone, with all the 
rivers which fall into them, help to carry 
on a communication with moſt of the great 
cities of the kingdom. JEM 

But their canals are their own proper 
praiſe; and equally deſerving admiration on 
account of their grandeur and contrivance, 
as for their uſefulneſs to trade, in lowering 
the price of carriage. Among theſe, that of 
Languedoc, and the two canals of Orleans 
and Briare, are worthy to be particularly 
mentioned.” By means of the former, a com- 
munication is opened between Bourdeaux 
and Marſeilles, between the ocean and the 
Mediterranean, without paſling through the 
Streights of Gibraltar, and ſurrounding all 
the coaſts of Portugal and Spain: and by vir- 
tue of the two latter, an eaſy intercourſe is 
maintained between all the great towns ſi- 
tuated on the Seine and the Loire. Many 
other canals there are, and more ſtill in- 
tended to be made, Vea n to 
their commerce. | 
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V. The Freneh enjoy a great advantage 
in the goodneſs of their ſugar colonies. —— 
It is not owing to any ſuperior ſxill in them, 
or wrong conduct in us, nor yet any greater 
oeconomy in their planters, or profuſeneſi 
in ours, (for upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, both 
will be found to be very culpable) that they 
exceed us in the cheapneſs or goodneſs of 
their commodities; but becauſe our Leeward 
iſlands are worn out, being originally of no 
depth of ſoil; and the ground is more upon 
a level, conſequently more ſubject to be 
durnt up; whereas their iſlands are ſtill ve- 
ry good. In Martinico particularly, the 
ground is rich, the ſoil deep, diverſified with 
high hills, affording copious ſtreams of wa- 
ter, and refreſhing ſhades. Another great ad- 
vantage which the French have over the 
Engliſh in their ſugar calonies, is their Agra- 
rian law, whereby monopoliſts are prevent- 
ed from engroſſing too much land. So that 
the number of whites are greatly encreaſed, . 
the lands improved, more commodities rail- 
ed, the planters obliged-to a more frugal 
manner of living, and all things rendered 
cheaper. By theſe means Martinico can muſter 
fixteen thouſand fighting men; but Jamaica, 
which is near three times as leger only four 
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houkind, Add to this, that the inhabitants 
if old France do not uſe the tenth part of 
he ſugars for home conſumption, which the 
ngliſh do; and therefore have that com- 
nodity to export again to foreign markets, 
nd with it to encreaſe the national. wealth. 


uxuries and refinements of living from their 
nother country; which is a very great ad- 
Fantage to it. They are not ſuffered, 
or indeed doth it appear, that they are 
uch inclined to go to any other ſnop or 
narket for theſe things. Neither have they 
et up any manufactures of their own, to 
he prejudice of their mother country. In- 
ſeed, as to the neceſſaries of life, they ſup- 
ly themſelves with them where they can; 
nd frequently buy of the Engliſh. But this 
sa Caſe of neceſſity, which cannot be ſub- 
ect to reſtraints. As to articles of Juxury, 
parade, and pleaſure, we very ſeldom hear 
hat they buy any, of them from us. 

VII. The manner of collecting their du- 
ies on ſeveral ſorts of goods imported, is of 
preater advantage to trade, than can eaſily 
de imagined. In the port of Bourdeaux 
end I take it ſor granted ſo good a regulati · 
en obtains in other places) there are public 
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VI. The French colonies receive all their + 
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warehouſes, very proper and convenient, ad 
Joining to the cuſtom houſe. Andi all provi 
ſions and goods, neceſſary for the uſe of their 
ſugar colonies, are there depoſited by the 
merchant, till the ſhip ſails, bath free, pay. 
ing only a moderate ptice for cellerage 
Whendhe returns, the ſugars, etc. are land 
ed in the king's warehouſes, where they re. 
main, till the importer has found a purchaſer 
for a proper quantity: then he pays the 
duty for that, and has it taken away, letting 
the reſt continue. Or if he intends theſe 
goods' for. exportation, there they lie ready 
and convenient. By this means he is never 
driven to ſtreights on account of the king's 
duty; and is enabled to carry on a very ex 
tenſive trade with a ſmall ſtock. The conſe 
' quence of which is, that many perſons are 
hereby capacitated to enter conſiderably in 
to commerce, who could not otherwiſe have 
done it. For one thouſand pounds ſterling 
in France, will go near as far as two thou- 
| fand pounds in England. ——Not to ment 
on, that as there is no money immediately 
advanced on account of the'king's duty, the 
whole gains of the merchant will ariſe only 
from the money actually in trade: now 3s 
this is leſs by near one half to what it would 
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have been, had the duty been all' paid at 
once; conſequently he can afford to ſell one 
half leſs than he muſt have 4 15 Maroon the 
other eaſe. |;i 55-451 949i of Blog tne ont 

VIII. Their neighbourhood to pe 
ud preſent connection with it, is of fo great 
Wl advantage, as to be worth all their trade be- 
des. For it is certain, they get more 
from t the Spaniards, than all the trading nati: 
tons in Europe. Their poor from Peri. 
gord, Limoſin, and other places, come year- 
ly into Spain to reap their corn; and gather 
in their vintage: and carry back what they 
have earned to ſpend i in France! The fiſt 
ermen from Bayonne, and the neighbouring 
places, ſupply. them with great quantities 
bath of freſh and ſalt ſh to eat on Faſt 
days, and to keep Lent. The pedlars and 
ſhop-keepers io Spain are moſtly French, 


they have made their fortunes. The towns 
in Languedoc ſupply them with cloth, filks, 
i. and ſtockings; Rouen with hats, and coarſe 
112 ſtuffs; Abbeville, with ſuperfine cloths; 
e Amiens and Arras, with worſted and cam 
y dlet ſtuffs; and Lions, with all ſorts of rich 
5 filks, gold and ſilver lace, etc: for their con- 
a ſumption both in Europe and America. In 


who retire into their own country, When 
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- ſhort, the greateſt part of the produee of the 
mines of Potoſi is brought into France. 


Hence it is; thöt their payments are all li 
ſilver: and gold is more ſcarce in France, i 
the-currency of coin, Han filver is in Eng: 
land. A plain proof; that they have the great 
trade to Spain, as we have to Portugal. 
IX. Their addreſs in dra wing raw mate 
rials from other countries to wort up in thel 
own, lerves greatly to enlarge and extend 
their trade. — France produces ſome wool 
and be derte a fourth part of what they 
manufacture. Wool they import from Bat 
bary, the Levant; and Spain. They "alſo 
bring woot from Switzerland. Some little 
perhaps is run from England; but, I have 
good reaſon to believe, not much. The quan 
tity from Ireland is very conſiderable; which 
is owing to our own. wrong policy. Thie beſt 
of their raw ſilk they drbw from Piemont, 
the Levant, Italy, and Spain. Their cotton 
is brought from the Levant, and from their 
ſugar. colonies. Andithe aſhes for making 
ſoap at pate nge ehiefly ba from 
Egypt. „ 31514 / Ert 
X. "They! wy -unſpertabls dene 
by the permiſſion and encouragement given 
to foreign ,mercbants and 2 to 
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tle ten By this good policy the 
rice of labour is always kept ſufficiently 
ow. A competition and emulation are raif- 
J, who ſhall work, and ſell the cheapeſt; 

which muſt turn out greatly to the nation- 
ad vantage, though it may not be fo favour- 
ible-to the private intereſt of individuals. 
or theſe reaſons, the government is parti- 
ularly gentle and indulgent to foreigners, 
\nd the ſituation of the country is greatly 
aſſiſtant to this diſpoſition of the govern- 
nent. France is ſurrounded with popu- 
ous, that is, prolific nations, who have no 

rade and manufactures of their own to em- 
ploy their poor, Flanders, all Germany on 
he ſide of the Rhine, Switzerland, Savoy, 
and ſome parts of Italy, pour their ſupernu- 
nerary handsevery year into France; where 
they are careſſed, and received into the ar- 
my, or the manufacture, according to their 
inclinations. The Rhone is ſo eaſy and 
cheap a conveyance, for the ſwarms of in- 
habitants bordering on the lake of Geneva, 
that ſo ſmall a ſum as one ſhilling, or eigh- 
teen pence each perſon, will bring them to 
the chief manufacturing town in the king- 
dom, viz. Lions. And there are ſaid to be 
no Jeſs than ten thouſand Swils and Ger- 
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mans employed in that city. The numb 
alſo in all the other commercial towns at 
very great, and daily increaſing. 
XI. The Engliſh monopolies, which a 

0 deſtrudtive to the intereſts of Great 
tain, become, for the very ſame reaſon, 
the greateſt benefit and ad vantage to Franc 
Marſeilles is a flagrant, and a melancholy 
proof of this aſſertion. For the trade of thi 
place hath flouriſhed and increaſed juſt i 
the ſame proportion, as that of our Turks 
company ſunk and declined. All rhe fine 
ſtreets and new buildings of the city dat 
their original from this period; So that we 
may truly ſay, they were built, and are now 
ſupported, by the excluſive Turkey comps 
ny of England. Moreover, the Engliſh 
Hudſon's- Bay company is the only cauſe, 
which can make the French ſettlements ini 
ſo wretched a country as the northern parts 
of Canada, to flouriſh; with ſo difficult and 
dangerous a navigation, as that up the. bay 
of St. Lawrence. It is this, and no other, is 
the cauſe that enables them to extend their 
colonies, and to underſell the Engliſh in all 
the articles of furr ; which they apparently 


do in times of peace. 


XII. The public ſtock of wealth is greatly 
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creaſed, by foreigners of all countries tra. 
ug mong them,—1 he advantages from 
ence accruing have not been ſo much at- 
ended to, as, I humbly think, they juſtly 


e country, they not only pay for their 
bod and board at an high rate, but they al- 
W clothe themſelves with the manufactures 
fir, and buy many curioſities. But this is 
ot all: for having contracted a liking to the 
roduce and manufactures of the country 
ey travelled in, they continue to uſe them 
yben they are returned to their own; and 
0 introduce them to the knowlege, eſteem, 
d approbation of others: this begets a de- 
and; and a demand for them draws on a 
1 and a fettled commerce. 

heſe are the advantages which the French 
oy by ſuch numbers of foreigners travel: 
ing among them; whereas they ſcarce ever 
rayel themſelves; and by that means circu. 
ate the money in their own country. 

XIII. France enjoys no ſmall advantage, 
a5 it Goth not loſe much by the article of 
ſmuggling, in compariſon to what England 
doth This is owing to the ſtrictneſs of their 
government, the many ſpies they have up- 
9 
[ | 


eſerve. For while theſe foreigners reſide in 
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on every man's actions, and being able to 
puniſn the ſlighteſt offene more ſeverely, 
and in a more ſummary way than we can, 
4 is conſiſtent with a free conſtitution to 
— O. 4 ; 


The principal DisADvANTAGES of 
FRANCE with regard to TRADE, 


I. THE firſt diſadvantage to a free 
et is the government, which is arbitrary 
and deſpotic; and therefore ſuch as a mer 
chant would not chuſe to live under, if he 
knows the ſweets of liberty in another 
country, and $as no attachment of family, 
or intereſt totteep him ſtill in France.— 
It muſt be acknowleged, his property, ge- 

nerally ſpeaking, is ſecure enough, but his 
perſon is not ſo. To explain this, we muſt 
beg leave to obſerve, that though there are 
fixed and ſtated laws in France to decide all 
caſes of property, and criminal cauſes, as 
here in England; ſo that a man may know 
the rules he is to be governed by in thoſe 
| reſpects, and can have an open trial for his 
be and fortune: yet there are no laws to 
aſcertain the nature of political offences, ot 
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o circumſcribe the power of the judge: ſo 
hat he muſt be entirely at the mercy of the 
ieutenent de police, and his deputies; who 
an impriſon him at will, without aſſigning 
my reaſon, or bringing any evidenee to con. 
ront him, And therefore his only tay | 
onſiſts, in beipg-contioually laviſh. in the 
praiſe of the king and the miniſtry, and i in 
laying nothing which max afford the leaſt 
pretence to the ſpies, who ſwarm all ever 
he kingdom, to inform againſt him. | 
II. The ſecond diſadvantage to the free- 
dom of trade, is the Romiſh religion; which 
has added to its many other abſurdities, a4 
hicit of eruelty and perſecution, lo repug- 
ant io the ſcope and tendency of the goſpel. 
—— Therefore a proteſtant merchant, if at 
me ſame time a conſcientious man, will find 
s Mhinſelf very often reduced to great difficul- 
dees, in order to avoid on the one hand the fin 
Jef hypocriſy, by complances againſt Bis con - 
| Wicience, or on the other, the danger attend- 
Ig the exerciſe of his religion, and the edu- 
eating of his children in the proteſtant way. 
This, I fay, will often happen, even at prey 
ſent; though the; bigotry of the court of 
France is not near ſo great, as it was in for- 
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mounts to near three hundred thouſand per- 


only by legacies and donations, but alſo by 


come a continual tax upon the induſtry and 


the middling and lower ſort. Not to men- 


4346 


III. Another great burden, and conſs 
quently a diſadvantage tothetrade of France, 
is, the great number of religious of both 
ſexes. The loweſl computation of theſe + 


ſons: a great part of which number might, 
and would be employed in trade and manu: 
factures; and the reſt might be uſeful to ſo 
ciety in other ſpheres, But that is not all 
they are a very heavy weight upon the 
public. Vaſt eſtates are appropriated for the 
ſapport of ſome of theſe religious orders, 
whoſe fund is continually accumulating, not 


whatever fortune each perſon is poſſeſſed 
of, at the time of taking the vow. And 6 
thers, who are of the mendieant orders, 
and are allowed-to have no property, be 
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charity of the people; and theſe moſtly of 


tion the increaſing riches and dead wealth 
in all their churches. | 
IV. A fourth great diſadvantage to the 
trade of France, is their numerous and poor 
nobility. —— The nature and conſtitution 
of that goyernment require the notion of 


birth and family to be kept up very high, 
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15 it will always create an indigent nobility, 
and conſequently dependent upon the tourt 
or ſuch preferments as may not deroge, 
or r a ſtain upon their family. More- 
over, the fame refined policy induces the 
court to make the military ſervice be e. 
ſeemed the moſt honourable; as it muſt 
render the whole body of the nobility ſoldi- 
ers to fight their battles; the richer ſerving 
MW for glory, and the poorer for an honourable 
e ſupport. The conſequence of all this is, 
that they heartily deſpiſe the Bourgeois *, 


In France, the inhabitants are uſually diſtinguiſhed by 
three ranks, or orders; the nobleſſe, the bourgeois, and the 
piſans. Each of theſe are totally diſtin from the other. The. 
poſterity of the nobleſſe are all noblefſe, though ever ſo poor, 
ud though not honoured with the titles of count, marquis, 
etc, as noblemen are here in England. The poſterity of a 
bourgeois, though ever ſo rich, and though the family have 
left off trade a hundred years ago, are ſtill but bourgeois, un- 
1 til they are ennobled by patent, or have wiped off the diſ- 
F grace of having been merchants, by ſome ſignal military ſer- 

vice, or have purchaſcd fome honourable employ. Therefore 
* WH when the nobleſſe call the merchants bourgeois, buryeſſes, they 
1 WJ wean it as a term of infamy and reproach, anſwering to that 

of pitiful low mechanic in Engliſh. Indeed, by ſome ordi- 

nanees, the nobleſſe are permitted to engage in certain branch- 
of foreign and wholeſale trade, without bringing any ſtain 
upon their family. But theſe permiſſions will have very little 
efficacy to induce the nobility to turn merchants, as long as 
| WH the military ſervice is fo highly exalted in credit and reputa- 
, tion above merchandize. The very. genius of the goyern- 


ment makes it a ſcandal not to be a ſoldier: laws will have 


ö litle force againſt this, 
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that is, the merehant and tradeſman: and 
he, when he gets rich, is as deſirous of quit 
ung ſo diſhonourable an employ, wherein 
his riches cannot ſecure him from inſult and i 
contempt; - Being therefore ambitious of 
raiſing his own family to be of the nobleſſe, 
he leaves off trade as ſoon as he can, and 
breeds up his ſons to the military profeſſion, 
or purchaſes ſome office in the law or.civil 
government, which may ennoble chem. 
V. The trade of France ſuffers another 
inconvenieney by the nature of its taxes. 
Some of theſe, in certain provinces, are 
very arbierary ; as the taille, which is levied 
moſtly upon the poor peaſants and manufa- 
cturers in the country villages. Others are 
very heavy; as the duty upon ſalt, which 
1s ſhockingly oßpreſſrre. Others again, 
though not quite ſo oppreſſive, are 93 & 
qually improperly laid; becauſe they ar 
upon the neceſſaries of life, which are to 
feed the tradeſman, and to victual the ſhip- 
ping. Thus, for example, all forts of pro 
viſions, corn, wine, butchers meat, poultry, 
eggs, fiſh, garden-ſtuff, and fruit, pay a du- 
ty at the enterance of ſome of their great 
cities. There are duties alſo lately laid up- 
on ſoap and candles. And in the Pais des 
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ts, where the moſt grievous of theſe im- 
+ Wt hevied; they lay a provincial 
00 upon all things going in or out of that 
rovince; which makes the merchandize ſo 
af eg, Leonete thy eecfer at a fo- 
eign market. 

VI. The maitriſes, which ſo generally 
prevail in F rance, are a clog to the trade of 
he country, Theſe maitriſes are much 
he ſame as our companies in towns corpo- 
te; only we have this advantage, that in 
rgland their pernicious effects can be more 
afily eluded by having ſhops, etc. within 
als windows. Beſides, our beſt manufa- 
uring towns, - ſuch ,as Birmingham, Man- 
teſter, Leeds, and even four fifths of Lon- 
lon itſelf, viz. Weſtminſter, Southwark, 
nd all the ſuburbs, have no companies at 
ll, Whereas in France all tradeſmen are 
bliged to be free of their proper maitriſe, 
defore they can ſet up. The fine for this, 
ſome trades, is very conſiderable. And 
bere is alſo, in time of war, an annual de- 
nand of a certain proportion of men out of 
ch maitriſe; which is underſtood to imply 
: ſum of money by way of equivalent, 
hus, the more theſe maitriſes become uſe- 


ul to ſupply the exigencies of the govern- 
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ment at 2 pinch, the more privileges they 
will acquire; and 4he-greater the privilege 
is of any particular company, the leſs wil 

be the general trade of the country. 
VII. The French ſuſtain ſome, difadvan 
tage by their monopolies and exoluſive chat 
ters. They have ap Eaſt-India company 

at Port Orient: Marſeilles is a free port 
for the Levant and Barbary trade; whereas 
there is a duty of 20 per cent. upon all 
merchandize of thoſe countries, if imported 
into any other port of France in the Medi: 
terranean. And even at Marſeilles, there is 

a particular excluſive company for import 
ing corn and wool from Africa. Lions is fret 
for all ſilk entering, or going out; whereas, 
there is an heavy duty in the neighbouring 
towns; by which means, Lions may be {aid 
to have an excluſive charter. And there is 
good reaſon to conclude, there is ſomething 
of the ſame nature for the Turkey cloth at 
Carcaſſonne, the ſilk and worſted ſtocking 

at Niſmes, the clothing for the foldiery a 
Lodeve, the ſuperſine cloth at Abbeville, 
the cuffs at Amiens, the camblets at Arras, ö 
the painted linens and cott ons at Rouen, eic. 
VIII. The French labour under no ſmall 
diſadvantage on account of the expence they 
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at in the artiele of ſhipping. They 
ave more men to navigate their ſhips than 
be Engliſh, becauſe they are not ſo expert 
lors. They muſt carry ſome ſupernume-- 
ry landmen, by the king's orders: they 
puſt have many officers to govern theſe 
en, becaufe the merchant is to be reſpon. 
ble for them when' the ſhip returns. Theſe 
fficers will have a grand table, a cook, and 
ew bread every day. The ſhip lies long in 
ort, if ſent to the Weſt-Indies to diſpoſe of 
he cargo: becauſe their creolians are ſaid 
o be ſo diſhoneſt, that they do not care to 
ruſt them with commiſſions. And fo the 
pences of the officers and of the crew run 


0 
ry high. Add to this, that the officer, be. 
o "ging to the marine in France, will find 
ad Nrays and means to give great trouble to the, 


terchant,, both as to the choice of ſailors, 
nd of officers, unleſs he is properly conſi- 
red: which is generally done by buying 
dme ſhip ſtores of himſelf, or friends, a at an 
orbitant 
IX. The two national vices of the ren 

aming and fine clothes, are a great hurt to 
heir trade. Theſe expences cannet be 
u Nepported but by a large profit; and that 
e Pill always leſſen the demand at a foreign 
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= market, if theit neighbours can afford to ſe 


cheaper. Not to mention the ſwiſt 


which gaming ſometimes brings , and 


loſs of time occaſioned by it. 


X. The ſituation of the F rench ports 
a great diſadvantage to them, with -reſpel 
to the Hamburg and northern trade: and 


| regard to the ſouthern and Weſt-Indie 


they are not better ſituated; and are noi 
near ſo m many, nor ſo good as ours, eſpeci 
ly if we take Ireland into the accoun 
They have only an W with reſpectt 
the Mediterranean. | 
XI. The farming of the revenue is and 
ther great diſadvantage to the commerce 0 
France. For theſe farmers have moſt-in 
moderate profits, and live in all the ſplende 


and. expence of the firſt princes of the 


blood. And as they act by the king's authe 
rity, they tyranniſe over the ſubjects wid 
impunity.—— Let I cannot ſee how the 
French government can be without ſuch 

ſet of people. For when money is wantec 
they are ready to lend, while the ſubject i 
afraid: therefore they borrow of the {ut 


zee, giving their own ſecurities, and then 


lend to the government at an advanced 
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rice, paying themſelves, as the duties are 
ollected. 
To theſe ages, it FT perv inti Ü 
ated, I ought to have mentioned their ma- 
y holidays, on which they mult not work, 
d their pompous proceſſions, which draw 
de people a-gazing after them. — The 
ought did occur to me before, at the time 
writing the firſt edition: but I ſuppreſſed 
then, and now beg leave to aſſign the rea- 
ns; viz. In the firſt place, theſe things are 
eatly wearing off in France every day; ſo 
at the loſs of time is not fo conſiderable, 
one may imagine. Secondly, Allowing 
a ſome time is idled away during theſe 
days, and in ſeeing proceſſions, etc. ſtill, . 
we caſt up the account of. the time and 
be honey which are ſpent here in England by 
ao forts of manufacturers in horle-races, 
ick fightings, cricket-matches, bull-baitings, 
beit more eſpecially in mobbing and electio- 
ering, (all which are not in France) I am 
rluaded, we ſhall find the advantage gain- 
| over them, on the ſcore of their holidays 
d proceſſions, to be none at all; and that 
on comparing both articles together, the 
nount of the diſadvantages will be found 
de greater on our ſide, than on theirs, 
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| The . ADVANTAGES 0 
GREAT BRITAIN with reſpect t 
TRADE. 


I. THE natural produce and comme 
dities oſ the country; corn, wool, lead, ti 
copper, coal, butter, cheeſe, tallow, le: 
ther All which are not to be found it 

France, in that plenty and abundance the 
| are in England. 

TT. The number, goodneſs, and tux 
on of our ports. Thoſe on the Weſte 
fide of Great Britain (eſpecially if we reckt 
Ireland a part of ourſelves, and include bot 
iſlands under one general intereſt, as in re 
fon and policy we ought to do) are almo 
as well fituated for the Southern trade, 
the French: they are four times as man 
in number, and much better for ſafety, a 


MS. 


depth of water. And as to the North 2 
Baltic trade, the French can come into n 
compariſon with ours. | 

III. Nature has been very bountiful, 
beſtowing on us ſuch excellent fiſherie 
particularly the herring-fiſhery, on t 
Northern coaſts of Scotland, and the cod 
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the South Weſt of Ireland. —Theſe great 
advantages are always in our power to cul- 
ivate and improve; and it is our fault, and 
our reproach, that we do not. | 

IV. England enjoys another advantage 
by means of its free government —A 
merchant can go to law with the crown, as 
eaſily as with a private ſubject. The judges 
are for the life of the prince on the throne, 


-Mzod conſequently not under the immediate 


influence of the court. No man's perſon 
can be detained, but a reaſon mult be given, 
and che matter brought to an open trial, 
where his equals are to be his judges, and 
to decide between him and the crown, 
yhether be hath committed an offence a 
gainſt the ſtate, or not. 

V. Another ineſtimable bation. and a 


great advantage, conſidered merely in a com- 


mercial view, is the liberty of conſcience 
we enjoy in theſe kingdoms. Every 
man is permitted to worſhip God in the way 
he thinks the right and true, without fear 
or reſerve; and may educate his children in 
his own religion. The Roman Catholics in- 
deed are under ſome legal diſcouragements: 
put it is plain, the legiſlature conſidered them 
rather as a political, than a religious ſect, 
D 2 
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when thoſe laws were enated. And the 
preſent government, by its conduct towards 
them, has given them ſufficiently to under 
| ſtand, that they ſhall not be diſturbed in the 
free exerciſe of their religion, provided they 
will give no diſturbance to the ſtate in civi 
affairs, by ſiding with its enemies. This, 
ſurely, is but a reaſonable demand: and here 
the matter ſeems to reſt. | 
VI. England has always aged: an ad 
vantage in trade, as its manufacturers have 
ever been in high repute for their {kill and 
ingenuity. Our locks, chains, clock. 
work, mathematical inſtruments, and all 
ſorts of cutlery ware, far exceed all others 
at this day, and are deſervedly preferred by 
foreign nations. And our ſailors are conſ- 
derably ſuperior to the French, in their art 
and dexterity. 
VII. England enjoys a very viſible ad 
vantage over France, as the whole bulk of 
our people may be concerned in trade, if 
they pleaſe, without any diſreputation to 
their families.— The profeſſion of a 
| merchant is eſteemed full as honourable as 
that of an officer. And no man need leave 
off trade, when he finds himſelf rich, in or: 


der to be reſpected as a gentleman. It is 
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of ikcewiſe no ſeandal for younger brothers of 
de moſt antient families to be bred up to 
trade and buſineſs.  - 

e VIII. We enjoy a ſingular advantage by 
Y Mour vaſt colonies on the continent of Ame- 
ilWrica From Newfoundland to Georgia, 
„ Mis an immenſe country; where all the inha- 
te bitants do uſe more or Teſs of the growth 
of their mother country; and England again 
receives the produce and growth of theirs. 
This is a mutual benefit, and ſtill improve- 


d able. 

„ IX. The iſland of Mat has fome ad 
ll Mrantages over any of the F rench iſlands, 
rs {Won account of its fituation, to carry on a be- 
y oefcial trade with the Spaniſh main; the 


ſweets of which have been ſo ſufficiently 
felt during the late war, as to need no fur- 
ther illuſtration, And this iſland is capable 
of great improvements in many other re- 
ſpects. 

X. The very wants of Great Britain, in 
one reſpect, might be turned into a ſingular 
advantage over the French in another. — 
It is certain, France cannot carry on a trade 
to moſt countries with that advantage to the 
r. country it trades with, as the Engliſh can. 
is For Example; * Engliſh can trade 

3 8 : 
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with the Spaniards to mutual advantage: if 
the Engliſh export cloth and ſtuffa to Spain, 
they can take off fruits, oil and wine, by way 
bol barter. Whereas the French can make 
no ule of theſe commodities, having ſo.much 
of their own. growth both to uſe, and ty 
ſpare A conſideration of this nature, 
well timed, and ſtrongly urged, might have 
a good effect upon the Spaniſh court, to i 
duce them to favour the Engliſh commerce, 
and diſcountenance the French. It is owing 
to the ſucceſsful application of Sir Paul Me 
rhuen on this very head, when envoy to tlie 
court of Portugal, that the Engliſh at this 
day enjoy the whole trade of Portugal, and 
that the French, in a manner, are excluded 
X.. The low intereſt of money, and the 
eaſy and expeditious transfers in the funds, 
give to Grear Britain a'manifeſt advantage 
in the affairs of commerce. For were the 
intereſt as high as in France, the exportation 
of our manufactures would be much dearer, 
as every exporter: would expe to get 4 
profit ſuperior to the intereſt of money; the 
ſure conſequence of which would be a leſ 
ſening of the quantity exported. he 
ſides, the merchants of London, by mean 
of Eaſt-India bonds, and the quick transfer | 
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of ſtocks, are enabled to make a profit of 
their money, when not employed in trade; 
by which means they can afford to ee 


ee 


The ws pul | DiSADVANTAGES of 
GrEAT BRITAIN with wand 0 to 
TxAps. 


I. THE erf and capital diſadvantage, i is 
the want of ſubordination in the lower claſs 
of poople.—— This is attended with 
lreadful conſequences, both in a commerci- 
al and a $a view. If they are ſubject to 
Ittle or no control, they will run into vice: 
vice is attended with expence, which muſt 
be ſupported either by an high price for their 
labour, or by methods ſtill more deſtructive. 
The end of all is poverty and diſeaſe; and 
lo they become a lothſome burden to the 
public. Nothing is more viſible, than the 
great difference between the morals and in- 
duſtry of the manufacturing poor in France, 
and in England.” In the former, they are ſo- 
ber, frugal, and laborious: they marry, and 
have flocks of children, whom they bring 
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up to labour. In the latter, they are gi 
en up to drunkenneſs and pr Ant the 
ſtreets ſwarm with proſtitutes, ' who ſpread 
the infection, till they are-carried'to an hof 
pital, or their grave. The men are as bad 
as can be deſcribed; who become more vi 
tious, more indigent and idle, in proportion 
to the advance of wages, and the cheapneſs 
of proviſions: great numbers of both ſexes 
never working at all, while they have any 
thing to ſpend upon their vices. 

II. The prodigious expence of electio 
neering is another fatal ſtab to trade and in- 
duſtry.—It is not only fo much money 
ſpent, but it is ſpent moſtly upon manufz 
cturers; and ſo it gives them a taſte for idle 
nefs, and brings on an habit of drunkenneſs, 
and extravagance. The want alſo of ſubor- 
dination, juſt now complained of, is moſtly 
to be imputed to the fame cauſe, as it ſets 
them above control, frees them from all re- 
ſtraint, and brings down the rich to pay 
their court to them, contrary to the juſt and 
proper order of ſociety. 

III. Another very great burden on the 
Engliſh commerce is the vaſt numbers of 
poor; and thole every day increaſing. 
If we trace the matter to its fountain: head, 
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e ſhall find it to be owing — to 
e ſame cauſes, viz. electioneering, and the 
nt of ſubordination. And if a calculati- 
n was made of the expences of electioneet- 
g and the ruinous conſequences of it, to- 
ether with the annual poor tax, Iam very 
re, it would exceed, in the proportion, 
hat France expends in maintaining three 
undred thouſand religious of both ſexes: 
that we gain no advantage over France in 
is reſpect, through our own diſſoluteneſs 
add ill management. 
IV. Our trade is greatly bene by 
e nature of moſt of our taxes, and the 
mer of collecting them. The cuſtoms 
1 the goods imported make thoſe goods 
me much dearer to the conſumer, than 
ey would do, if the conſumer himſelf was 
d pay the duty: and this becomes a ſtrong 
mptation to our people to ſmuggle. The 
es upon tue neceſſaries of life are in fact 
) WP many taxes upon trade and induſtry: and 
pd ich muſt be accounted the duties upon ſoap, 
al, candles, ſalt and leather. Likewiſe the 
be Futies upon the importation of foreign raw 
of Witerials, to be employed in our own ma- 
ufatures, are ſo many fetters and chains 


d, N prevent the progreſs of labour, and cir- 
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culationof wealth. Theſe impoſts were 
laid on, under a notion of promoting u 
landed intereſt; but happy: would it ha 
been for theſe kingdoms,..if the landed gt 
tlemen had underſtood their intereſt, bef y 
| they attempted. to thew theis zeal in pt 
moting it. 
© Moreover, the expenſive manner of 

leting all our cuſtoms i is {till an addition 
diſadvantage; ſuch as the multiplication a 
ſplitting of offices, patent-places, fees, ſi 
cures, penſions, etc. Theſe things inde 
create a dependence. upon the court, 1 
are ſaid to ſtrengthen the hands of the off 
vernment;j but if they do ſo in one reſpe 

they weaken it much more 'in., anoth 
They give too juſt cauſe for complaint; ui 
beſt friends of the preſent eſtabliſhment a 

grieved to ſee any meaſures which they 
not vindicate. Repeated murmurs, w 
there is a real foundation for them, natut 
ly tend to alienate the affections of the bu 
of the people, which above all things ſho! 
be guarded againſt; becauſe in tinies of 
cual danger, it is the people, and not plac 
men and penſioners,” who. can ſave the of 
verament, and oppoſe themſelves againſt il 
invaſions of foreign, or the inſurrections r 
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\meſtic enemies: 25 was plainly ſeen in the 
ſe of the late rebellion. _ | 
V. The great number of ſmugglers | in 
gland are of infinite detriment to trade. 
They carry nothing bat bullion, or 
ool out of the kingdom, and return moſtly 
ith the FLEE To of France. They are 
e neceſſary cauſe of creating many offices, 
aintaining loops, ſmacks, etc. to guard a- 
ainſt them; and they furniſh a pretence for 
ding many more. Thus they become 
oubly miſchievous. They tempt others to 
o the like, for fear of deing ruined in their 
wful trades by being underfold. The prac- prac- 

te of ſmuggling debauches the morals. of 
he common people, it leads chem into per. 
ry, and tutors them up in all vice and ex- 
wagance. So many expences incurred, ſo 
any deficiencies in the revenue, muſt be 
ade up ſome other way ; that is, by uties 
ot ſo ki able to be embezzled. .And therefore 
& it is, that every man in paying taxes for 
nd, etc. pays for the damage done, or caul- 
d by ſmuggling, And yet till there is a pro- 
per ſubordination introduced, and the quall. 
cation for voting fomethitig altered from 
what it is ar preſent, it is eaſy to ſee, there 
lever can be any effectual cure for this 
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ers, acquaintance, etc. are ( and— 


deſtruction of a free trade. .—By the chart 
of the Eaſt India company, at leaſt nine tho 


Half Europe. Thus the intereſt of ni nine tho 
fand nine hundred and ninety-nine fello 
ſubjects is facrificed, in ſo many reſpects, fo 
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growing evil. Smugglers are, for the m 
part, inhabitants of boroughs and towns ce 
porate: they, or their relations, friends, de: 


ver hun fat ſapienti. 
VI. Our mono polies, ke companie 
and corporate hers, are the bane ar 


ſand nine hundred and ninety- nine Briti 
ſubjects, out of ten thouſand, without bat 
ing committed any fault to deſerve ſuch 
puniſhment, are excluded from trading an 
where beyond the cape of Good Hor 
By the charter of the. Turky company, 
like, or a greater number, are excluded fron 
having: any commerce with the whole Tur 
kiſh empire. The Hudſon's Bay company 
epgroſſes all the fur trade with the Indians 
in an extent of eountry almoſt as large ay 


the fake of a ſingle one. The whole, natior 
ſuffers in its commerce, and is deharred trad 
ing to more than three fourths of the globe, 
to enrich a few rapacious directors. They 
get wealthy the very ſame way by which 
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e public becomes pqor, viz. 'Firſt, Re 
rung ſmall quantities of our own manufac 

res, in-order-t0 have an exorbitant profit; 
d 2dly,!by importing but a feu of che 
materials of foreign countries, that they 
y haye the higher price for what they 
ing home. A double miſchief! equally 
ul to che pommunity, both by the fit 

lf ofliheit ex ports and imports. 

And us a lf porte charters; hd) ot 
es bf trades; ttzey are likewiſe ſo many 
otiopohes in the places to which they be- 
to clie great detriment of 'nationaf com- 
Te donvinee any one of this, let 
n but ſuppoſe a ſer of wo and equity . 
nchers frequenting the ſame market; and 
at the country butchers were excluded for 
market or two; would not the town but. 
bets raiſe their price i i. ei put all their fel 
u atizens under contribution, by means 
f this privilege? And doth not every othet 
ompany the ſame in all. things they ſell? 
nd what is the conſequence?— A gene- 
l dearneſs among one another; which muſt 
ght at laſt upon the foreign trade, and 
n diminiſh the pos to beexport 
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VII. Our ee esse and narrow / pirit · 
1 


82 odds 


| "ry | mee 
edoaſs in hot inviting foreigners to 
wong us, is another material; di 
— —— 
get ina ſtrange SH bat. by wi 
cheaper or hetzet than the natives. 
e ee though individuals may ii 
e public is certainly 4. gainer; . as chere 


! 


cheaper. . Not to mention, that by 't 
4 8 rage; is/comtinually be 
wn, comhinations Jurneymen-agat 
their maſters are prevevted, induſtry is 
ed, and an: emulation} excited. | 
which ate greatly far: the public gond. 
Beides, a foreigner jaſt eſcaped fre 
Lavery and oppreflion,., when: he gets rid 
in a land of liberty and plenty, is not 
to return home, but will bende ang: 
and become one of outſelves, with his x 
family. And what are all Engliſhmen 
the deſcendants of foreigners? In ſhort, i 
is the ſame weak. poli e 
ers ſettling among us, as it is in the þ 
about London, to oppoſe; the Welſh a 
Iriſh coming up to work in the gardens, at 
carry in the harveſt; not conſideting, that 
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Au Sil.ros Tx 3 
the iquedeccr W friict” caiinbr have dis 
rk; done cheap, he cannot afford ro fell = 
garden. ſtuff, bread, ote. cheap to them 
> that they theſſelues find their acoount 
„ 
— 2 
00 1 
ance den for any rhe cle 
5 Sits Pied nente, Tiakovs, eie ein 
at mpſt· of the thanofafturing towns 


Franke ﬆ . Htlng'eipence; whereas the 
Weir own country, and 


5 oyer into England, are a very 


„ cberegemem to fprehys menutiGu. 


u eende ds fende ber.. 


| es of band. cher very 
2 * moſt. nnaccountable Witte 
hich, has not the ſhadow of a public and 
tional reaſon to defend it. For if Ireland 
ets rich, what is the e? Eng- 

peat rich too, and France will be 
2. ee eee 

| 3 * 5 wy wr 
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factured there, and from thence ſent to « 
poſe our own commodities at foreign m 
| kets,, would; be manyfatured, in reland 
150 French would laſe the henefid qf it, 
Iriſh would get it:. The rents of the eſta 
in Ireland would riſe; and then the mone 

would ſoon, find its way into England. 
ſides, the Iriſh, wight — shy 
the Engliſh. parliament, and nale one ni 
on with ourſelves, bearing an equal ſhare 
taxes, and fo. eaſing England, at the fan 
| | time that Ireland is enrichgd;—But more 
Ui this, hereafter, whoa] 00! Wan eq 
4. I. Want gb ales expenſive way of 
pairing our roads, want of x more navig: 
rivers and canals, are a very great dilalen 
tage to England, in compariſon of France 
Exery one muſt be ſenſible of the heavy 
which. fo many turnpikes lay.upop. trade 
and how bad EVER. hg turnpilce roads are if; 


5 + Fen TM, EY bing EE N oth of Irelan 
aſſured me, that juſt after the peace, the wool ſmugglers d 
bis pariſn, got upwards of go per cent, by the wool «tt 
fold to the French, — As long as this is the caſe, laws an 
reſtriftions will ſignify nothing. If we have u mind to 

vent the Iriſh ſending their-wool.to: France, , we:woſt make. 
it their intereſt to keep it, at home ; which can never | 

done, but by permitting thim'ls manufacture it themſelve a 


and export it to any marky they can. t 
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We have no canals to open a 
en though our country is 3 
adapted for them than France.. 
X. We labour under à very dest dig 
antage, as moſt» of our Leeward Iſlands 
re now worn out, and indeed were never 
6 bende, or af fo lafling ſoil as the French; 
erefore they require a greater expence to 
ultivate them; ſo that our ſugars muſt 
ome the dearer to Europe. (Beſides, as. 
e uſe ſo much for home conſumption, we 
have the leſs to ſpare for foreign markets: 
ut the greateſt mĩsſortune is, that the plan- 
in theſe ſmall iſlands are ſuffered to mo» 
popolize as much land as they pleaſe; by 
which! means the plantations ave” engrofſetÞ 
oa few hands, and the number of whites | 
daily decreaſing; fo at the fugaricolonigs = 
how conſume mich leſs of the produce © 
© mother country; and yet in time of 
anger, England is obliged to be at me ex 
ence of a greater fotes te protect them, as. 
Joey are leſs able to defend themſelves. 
XI. England labours under » peculiar diff 
advantage in compariſon to France, as its 
tolonies ate not ſo much under the command 
E 3 


i 
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of their mother cuuntry, nor ſo fiaions 
ber welſare In many of theſe calenies 
veral manufaftures te ſet ip). and more 
tende to be erefted, | will greatly | 
terfere wu the trade of England; Ar 
we muſt expect that this evil will not 
creaſe, but increaſe by: time; unleſs an & 
fectual method can ſpeedibpbe: put in p 
tice, to divert the thoughts of our Ameſ 
can colonies from theſe purſuits,” to ſome 
thers, equally ſerviceable to them, and | 
detrimental to us. Beſides, they not only 
ſet up manufactures of their on in oppoſſi 
on to ours, but they purchaſe choſe lu 
ries and refinements of living from foreigy 
ers, which we could furniſh then with. l. 
is computed, that they are ſupplied with a 
leaſt one third of zhele arucles from foreign” 
nations; ne, regelung a 
for the greateſt ſhareQ. 0 

k 
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nq 
| 
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XII. We alſo ſuffer » further inconveat 
ence in not inviting foreigners to travel | inte 
England, and ſpend their money among us 
and in being too fond of travelling our 
felves.—It is certain, England has as many 
curioſities for a foreigner to obſerve, as any 
country in the world: the whole iſland, 


and every thing belonging to it, being i 


% 
any reſpetis different from|the.continent, 
wore rinton of «longer And 
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nd ee, we have prodigious .collei- 
is of them in private hands, though fictle 
n to our o rountrymen, for 
ant bis ; public and genera} catalogue. 
Moreover, our Englith travellers in Frante 
d Italy are - continually making new eol- 
eden in order to carry home, and embel · 
jiſh their o country; | And yet our gen- 
ry are ſo ſhy to ſtrangers, the ſervants ex- 
ed ſo much vails;" and the common people 
fo: rude! and «fronting, that very few: . 
are to travel in ſuch a cοο,i/. in 
XIII. The high priee of labour is ae. 
ther infaperable bar to a large trade. — 
The cauſes of vHch are nuch as Have been ; 
"7 already, vz. Fledioneering —the ' 
corrupt morals of the people — taxes on 
the necefſiries'of life— monopolies, public 
companies, and corporate charters of trades. 
XIV. We ſuffer a very great deiriment 
through the want of public inſpectors, to ſeg 
that our manufacturers produge « every thing 
good in its kind; that they give good weight 
and meaſure, and fold the worſe ſide outer- 
moſt,” And what is {till worſe, where ſuch 
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ied; through ſome unhappy abuſe; ſo far 
one., e 27 etl (9 enten [1 
9!) XV. Add to all theſe, — 
ments and oppoſitions which the moſt geha 
ous ſcheme will too often reer re 
ſelf intereſted and deſigning men, Who pe 
vert the invaluable bleſſing of liberty and 

free conſtitution to ſome of the worſt of pu 
poſes. In a deſpotie kingdom, the mini 
have none to oppoſe them in their good de 
Agys: but amang uz, let their plan be ev 
Jo well calenlated for the public, good, ye 
if it claſhes with the private intereſt of any 
particular perſons, trading companies, or 
boroughs, (as it neceſſarily muſt do) then 
is oppoſed, under various pretences, by 
_ united force. of, falſe patrigts, ho ip 
Hame the populace with words and names 
and blacken and miſrepreſent the beſt de 
figns i in the moſt malevolent manner. 
= Beſides, in an abſolute government, there 
is no palybility of gaining preferment by 
making one's ſelf formidable to the miniſtry, 
Whereas i in England, it is the ſure road to 
it. A bold plauſible ſpeaker in the houſe 


embaraſſes che ichemes of the miniſtry, wg 
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cauſe he thinks them wrong, but becauſe 
e expects to be bought off by a place, or 
nſion. N a et · 
- puts _” mea KS, © —_—_ the 
oſt odions light, in order to make his pa- 
+ ſell The / better. or to bibokhktu Lea. 
lerable enough to be retained on their ſide. 
On the other hand, the miniſtry are too 
p id endedydur to quaſh a motion, not be- 
it as a bad one dul betauſe it came 
an che) furt in the oppbtion : N good 
notion, a public · ſpirited and genęrous pro- 
oſal, would raiſe the credit of the authors 
them too high Wirh the pepple, were they 


arried into execution, to the detriment - N 
BE ps Yo based yi; 1 
opuls, ſaprema lex Ei.. 

Thus it and . 


vel meaning perſon, whoſe views are ſingle; 
nd who is conſcious to himſelf of no other 
trachinent but the good of his country, can- 
tot but lament theſe pernicious evils—And 


he more ſo, as he muſt deſpair of ſeeing them 


a 
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an they are; which, n 18 
ot likely to be ſoon che caſe. ”% 


e 
7 fe@tually removed or cured, withour 1 intro- 
, lucing worſe evils in their ſtead,— —unleſs 
Nen were much honeſter, and more upright, 
D 
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Volts * PROPOSAL 


> off1 en Gonne 02:1 | 
[Oe ts qe ggg 
| to introduce u juſt fuborefipation 
Mong the people Wen- forty ſhilling 
9 N Kun reren 2 ſlanderd for 
4 ths be rel ef jhe huge, which Wan 
r — * the ben proof of 
keaſonablæneſs and negeſity of hr pcopeſüd Ed. 
Anne offave Hzwnici VI. cap. 
e 2 who hal | 
. Le — of the Parliament. | 
+ {ons he co the Wen? many vr — 
Nef the terki ef Koghnd,” re rk 
I very great aytrogequs and | exactby ; . X 
n dwelling within the ſame counties of wal nz of ane 
* of the which moft patt was * 
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2 of modern ee Surge 293 


* f * Ui I ; 2104 ep rocatt 
170 ee 


e 
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Nn fy 
| 25 257 —— 
vbich be d. 

a an "copnties. — Provided always, that 
n the year as 4. 
199 fe n9; 0iforbeyatonriof in fr 


R . 
in. forme}; times;; 36/ in 3150; pockene, | Didy there "4s 
u difference, that: the eyil could nqt be near ſo great then, 
r the common people were ufed to moch 
ſabordioation, and the twde of the kingdom was ve- 


| incooklerable, conſequently could net have ſuffcral by 

any degrye to what it doth at, preſent. And, yet, 
vere the reaſons which induce# mne 1egillature v4 

above-recithd, ad at thet time, how much mare 

ve to follow their example now !— The preſent vage 

forty hills is not a tenth part of what they intended: 

refore, if we world herp op to the ſpirit and meaning of 


s law, we ſhould at feaſt Ex the qualification. el t 


* 


l 
[ 
. 
| 
| 
| 


wyenty: pounds per ann. was the requiſi 


* 


called from their Work, to rup roying af 
- di "wot "Ve" 


be executed; and ſmu 


a vote; and conſequently, the voter won 


induſtry would be excited; and the priy 


ducement to every artificer, (not to gt 
drunk, or to take a paltry bribe, as at pri 
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ſum gor , frecholder and te hunde 
pounds ſtock in trade for l trudeſman, 
qualify « them 25k vote; the upmediate cor 


quence would neceſſarily be, that the man 


facturing part of our e wopſd not 


W ound 4 ſiibordihat 
roi We eds de, 
laws agaioft idleneſs and debauehery mi 
ggling in a great me 
ſure ſopprehed: and all this without n 
ning che riſt of-diſobliging ſuch voters, 2 
loſing their, vorey, Moreover, when thin 
Were put upon ſuch a-footing, ir would! 
a matter of honour and repuration to hay 


pique himſelf more upon 'hisintegrity a 
uncorruptneſs, than he now doth. '. 

would be above chat bribery and corruptio 
Which appear ſo openly and *ayowedly c 
all ſides, at preſent, throughout the kin 
dom. Likewiſe a ſpirit of emulation a 


lege of voting would become a laudable i 


ſent is the caſe) but to be Cog. and la 


K 4. obs. trend 


| in order t0 raiſe hiniſelf to the degree 
voter. And; many-actificers/ might ac- 
npliſh this by:a few-years induſtry after 


r wauld conſequently be leſſened; the 
ce of labour reduced; and the perſons 
2 elyes,. who, would be deharred of vor- 
; by ſuch a ſuppoſed bill, much happier, 
ch richer, and quieter that. they no 


ice, and a regiſter for the ſea ſervice, 


the .chen be introduced, if ic was judged 
xedient;' whereas'at- prefentir is impre- 


ged, would infallibly be applied to the 
| purpoſes of Jnffuencing votes. at the 
of eleſtions. 214 ev are net ily non 15 
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To ere&eertain courts in all manufaQur- 
places of the kingdom, where the chief 


lers themſelyes ſhall” petition fot then, 
ih tha tl of + Guardians of the morals 
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i Obs kg a bel he ends f the, wen 
poor become louder every day, and certainly demand. 
wy thing doth; the ſerious attention of the legiſlature. 
nations of journeymen to extort exorbitant wages 
u money ſpent in drunkenneſs and debauchery, ſo that 
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y are ſet, up. The number alſo of the 


Add to-this, that a militias for land 


le: becauſe. ſuch, a Farr wherever 


we the-poorer- rather khan the richer: at the | week's 
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_ of the manufacturing poor: Perhaps ſu 
thing to the n ene ſug 
ke improved upon. 4 gil. 


4 lb } 
us the 3 ue sib n d, 
the 'badneſs of their work whenever their Water 


a. great, demand, 4nd dare not turn them off, —the i 
kn Sarnoff une and many other artic 
the” . "rity wade on this 
: . eng J g Yard, e 
„ Das atten to 

Alete ba e n cage in v'ſcbelde „ 
— 5 of A very i n 
for the reformation of theſe abuſes, He has carefull 
ee 
Bebe ure at u eitravaganit Price then the Work Is bel 
eheapeſſ done: bat een mam 
ers are idle, wages high, d work. ill done. He has 
theſe obſervations chroogh many "years" back ;' and e 
ed them by the ſy of ne 

trade. * 

Therefore be infers, that the high lader "HIYA 
ciſes upon the neceſſaries of life, are ſ fur from 
diſadvantage to trade, as things are circumſtanced among 
that they are _ aye, u: —and e 
to be higher ok Uther to 
or ſtarve. | 
Some things tab condivly be mid i favour of 
ſcheme. But an humane and compaſſionate” man c 
but be ſorry, to ſee the morals of the poor ſo, very c. 
as to oblige any one to think of ſuch an expedient. In 
wean time, ub much may be ſaid againlt it; and ab it 
involve the innocent as well as the guilty in the ſame 
niſhment; perhaps ſome other expedicnts would better 
_ - ſwer the good end propoſed, and not be liable to the 
objections. If the qualification for voting was ſettled u 
the firſt propoſal, and court [guardians erected, as prope 
in this; and foreign manufacturers naturalized, way 
keep 'down the price —_— 9 
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* [ofr he: qualifications of each member of 
court to be as follows. 1ſt, That he em- 
y not leſs than twenty manufacturers on 
own account, the greater. part of the 
rj by this regulation, the moſt eminent, 
well as the moſt concerned, will be the 
ly perſons admitted. adly, That each 
amber ſubſcribe a certain ſum, ſuppoſe 
0 Ae leaſt, every year, towards the 
dd purpoſes hereafter to be mentioned; 
it * they be admitted to receive the 
acies-and- donations of others. : 3dly, 
hat each member be a married man, in 
der to fer the ou en here recom· 
ended, -* | 
The i of this court to 555 to Jiſcou, 
e vice, idleneſs and debauchery,—and*to 
courage induſtry; probity and fidelity, in 
te lower claſs of people. 

The means to effectuate theſe good de- 
gns, with great ſubmiſſion, Si my 
te as follow, 


ons among our own people, (as ſhall be mentioned in a ſuc- 
cceding propoſal) perhaps the morals of our poor would be 
u unexceptionable, and the price of labour as cheap as in a- 
ny other trading country. 

But which-ever ſcheme is right, or if neither are, the 
affair itſelf deſerves the moſt ſerious regard of every one, 
who wiſhes well both t> the ſouls and bodies of his Fellow 
h 

2 
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iſt, By: removing "all: remptation, 
much as poſſible, out of the way; to ut 
end this court guardian ſhall have the & 
power of judging, how many ale houſe 
etc. are neceiſary to be licenſed in theirt 
ſpective diſtricts: that is, They ſhall not hy 
a power to exceed the number allowed 
the juſtices, but to leſſen them as much 
ony pleaſe. Neither ſhall they have t 
power to nominate the perſons to be li 
d; but after they have delivered in the 
liſts, the. juſtices ei en 
the juſtices delay to do it for a month afie 
delivery: in ſuch caſe, they ſhall be i 
powered to nominate themſelves. .' I 
{hall likewiſe have the power 3 
certain fine by diſtreſs of goods, or in de 
fault of that ſhall inflit corporal puniſh 
ment, on all perſons who keep cock-pits, 
ſkictle-allies, and all ſuch places for the re 
fort: of the common -people, within their 
diſtri, alſo thoſe who ſer up ſtages for 
cudgel playing, etc. or booths for horſe: 
races, or bring liquors, cakes, fruit, or 
any like temptations, to draw people toge- 
ther. They ſhall alſo be impowered to 
expel out of their diſtrict, all ſuch common 
people as cannot give a . good. account of iſ 
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-mſclyes by what means they ſubſiſt; and 
bei d. enabled to remove ſuch 
emen, as are: ſuſpected to have 3, bad 
æunleſa they can clear themſelves 
che imputation, by the oaths of three, 
my of heir neighbours! of gogd Jub- 
ce and repute, that they believe them 
0 1 innocent of the charge, and eſteem 
em to de havelh chaſte, and fober Pets 
ons. 

1 2dly, Theſe, court gar dane Wal ende | 
er to encourage induſtry, probity, ind 


actieab religion, by : the 4ollbwing me- 
ds; wiz. by allowing forty ſhillings a. 
eds 0 ay young couple going ta be mar- 
d, that can make it appear by che teſti- 
of their maſters, that > Ohm bave ſa v- 
aa pounds and upwards, by working 
their ſer vier; app have; behaved wells 
I each of theſe can produce ſuch a chare- 
der, then this forty ſhillings to be made 
and a day after marriage, -during whicly 
Ive they are ſtill x0 behave well By ak 
ow ing alſo ſomething diſcretionally to thoſe, 
bo are over-burdened with large families, 
rare dick, whoſe-charaQters are known to 


be . 


_- 
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books to the remarkably diligent and indi 
triebs. Suppoſe theſe were the Bible, u 
Gaftrels" Chriſtian! Tnſtirures; which 
books that ho perſons of ever ſo — 
religious perſuaſions can object to. If the 
were neatly bound, gilt on the back a 
leaves, with a cloth caſe, and hae funf 
on one ſide in gold letters 
Tin Hind or The DILIGENT MAzETH RICK 

And on the other, r. 
To 2 THE PRAISE or THEM THAT DO WELL; 


075 NY ATVOW 1 SH 
they wouldibe kept a3 family pieces, ad 
trophies; and might excite the ſame Jaud 
ble emulation in their poſteriey; v 
had-done in themſelves. - «wt £163 md! 
The diſtrict here. fo. een 
is ſuppoſed to be ten miles round from 
the town or place appointed 1 for: keep 
ing chis court. The court to fit every 
month ai leaſt, for the-diſpatch of buſineſs 
wherein the attendance: of three members 
will be ſufficient: and every quarter a ge 
rd which — be W 2004 of 
- Theſe are only offered, with great ſub 
ee tiles as hints to be im 
proved upon. The importance of the ab 


f 
N 


| 
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ir requires that ſome expedients ſhould 
tried without delay. If theſe are judg- 
i limptoper, the author would exceedingly 
joice to ſee better in their room; and 
joſe 1 r ard I 
775 917001 pi 


III. PROPOSAL. Were 


it itt, 0e e D 1 e 1 

«Ts iocorpotate boch che Brieiſn iſles 
wether, and to make one kingdom in all 
elpects, as to parliament," trade and taxes.” 
This propoſal of incorporation has long 
een the wiſh of every generous diſinter- 
ted patriot of both kingdoms. And in- 
ed inexpreſſibly great would be the bene- 
it. on both ſides... The Iriſh would ſhare 
a the advantage of our trade, and we in 
heirs. By permitting them to get rich at 
be expence of the French, they would be 
bled to eaſe us of the burden of the 
and heavieſt of our taxes: whereas 
at preſent, the French, through our own 
unaccountable infatuation, get rich at their 
expence. By this mutual benefit, neither 
kingdom would be looked upon as foreign 
to the other; but the goods of both would 
de imported doty fre, or perhaps be conſi- 
dered only as coming coaſt-wiſe. 'The ho- 


1 


nee 


2 


repealed; audi all that unnstural War d 


quences, that mapy of the; necefſaries d 
fe would be imported cheaper into Eng 


blic funds, ec. would bring many more I. 
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ſtile prohibition againſt wearing, ot nſi 
che produss of gither kingdem, would h. 


tween the commerce of the two :natic 


would be gt an end: ——which, aa 
tended with theſe further happy  conk 


land, that they: now can be purchaſed;: 
great advantage this to the merchant and 
manufacturer: —and many more of the ly 
xuries, ornaments, and delicacies of living 
would be exported from hence into Ireland 
For moſt certain it is, chax in proportion 
Ireland grew rich, they - would take tt 
lead for the richeſt. of their clothes, furni 
ture, plate, jewels, equipages, etc. from 
England. Likewiſe the inducements of be. 
ing near the parliament, the court; the pu 


riſh families to reſide, and ſpend; their for 
tunes here, than now do. In ſhort, what 
ever wealth Ireland would draw from other ib 
countries. by its produce, manufuctures, and 
happy ſituation; all * would cominually 
center in England. 5975 

| But here, * 1 bear ſelfimere 


making an outcry, They; would run # 


* | | * 
. 7 f * * 
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7 wiche our trade.” But pray let me 
aſk; who would run away with it? 
ober would they run to? Why truly 
on people, our own countrymen, 
1 50 may on Juſtly be ralled ſay as che in- 
bitantz af any neighbouring county,— 
| 2 of the beſt, and moſt faichfal 
eds the government has) would, per: 
aps catry fome part of a manufacture from 
to tiiemſelves But hat detriment 
ould- this be to the public? The people 
Yorkſhire have done the very fame thing 
Gloceſterſhire and Wiltſhire; Let us 
berefore have a meeting of the clothiers 
theſe tw /H counties to petition the parlia 
gent, that the Yorkſhire looms, and mills 
ay be all broke and deſtroyed: for they 

run away with our trade. This is 
ndiculous and abſurd a propoſal, that I 
lieve there is no perſon living, but muſt 
de and feel it to be fo. And yet let me aſk, 
not this the very caſe with reſpe to the 
bje&tion againſt incorporating with Tre- | 
ad? Or if there be a difference between 
ie two caſes, I ſhould be glad to know 
herein it conſiſts? Is Ireland to be looked 
pon as a diſtin kingdom more is the 
ty: for as the two kingdoms have but 


reer 
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one common heil, Lobe commof inte 
both in church and files the Amer. 
Hand the ſame enemies; they ought u 
have been long! ſince conſolidatetd together 
Zur allowing it to be called“ Giſtinſ 
kingdom at preſent, till ir is umted 0 i 
Yorkſhire à diſtin county, and was fo 
merly, in the times of the heptarchy, 1 
kingdom like wiſe diſtinct from the 
eounties above mentioned. Is Ireland 
great way diſtant from England? Toch 
ſhire is at a greater diſtanoe ſtill from th 
counties above-mentioned. And the con 
munication between them is not ſo eaſy b 
land, for the 8 | 
other is by ſea.” T of a8 514 
But Ireland "Y more ene 
*« ſituated lor the trade to the Weſt · Indie 
therefore therefore we muſt den 
our on people the benefit of trading, 
cauſe they are advantageouſly fituated i 
carrying it on. This is a weighty arg! 
ment; Briſtol, for inſtance, is better ſituate 
for the Iriſh trade than London; therefo 
let us Londoners petition, that the porte 
Briſtol may be locked up. 

It would be an endleſs, and a tedio! 
piece of work, to wade through ſuch gr 


— a! _ Ts 
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and palpable abſurdities. One thing is plain 
and obvious, that ſelfintereſt, the bane, of 
all public good, is driven to hard ſhifts, in 
order. 10 cover ſack; Vie wa tas {he dare not 
openly: ayovy- -.If England icſelf was divid- 
ed into [two kingdoms, one comprehend- 
ing all, the ſouth, the other all tbe north | 
ſde of the Thames, and there were hoſtile - 
prohibieioys: againſt importing certain ſorts 
of godds from London to Southwark, and 
vice verſa, and high duties upon; all the 
reſt; wany individuals, on both fdes, would 
find. their own grizate intereſt in upholding 
the tySliong; ant would,cry, qut, upon any 
propoſal being made for an union Theſe 
foreigners will rum away with our trade 
They are better ſituated than us — 
Qurl trade is in danger. But wovld:this 
ay weigh: with: upright men an both ſides, 
vbho had the welfare. of the commynity'tru- 
ly at heart ?—If it would not, What ſhall 
1 think of the ſame argument, ben urg- 
againſt Great 9 _=_ 
with ih e 9.4 0 3 OY 
1 it note 141 10 * 


IV. PR o. 1 vil 
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doms, as ab borapropulbl, to lay by degrees 
"the Engliſh taxes upon Ireland; and to eaſe 


the Engliſh ef iche moſt .burdedifome of 


| theirs in the ſame gradual manner > —Sup 


pole, therefore, the firſt year, that the Eng 
liſh laws of exciſe; and the duties upon 
French wines and brandies, are extended 
to Ireland; then England might be eaſed of 
the falt tax, the ſame year, or the following 
one. If in the ſecond year Treland were 
charged with the ſtamp arid paper duties, 
England might be diſcharged of the tax up 


on ſoap and candles. If in the third, a ta 


was laid upoti the window lights in Ireland 
the coal duties might be taken off fron 
England. If in the fourth, the tax was laid 
upon coaches, this would enable the parliz 


ment to diſcontinue the duty! upon leather, 


Laſtly, If in the: fifth: year, Ireland was 


ſubjected to a land- tax, this would eaſe the 


lands and houſes of England of at leaſt one 


third of their burden | Ut 


OUTER fe 2 £44632 15 


v. PROPOSAL. 
4 To ſet u p woollen and ſilk hd 


in the welt -of England, and ſonth-weſt of | 


Ireland, (ſuppoſing the former propoſals to 


rake ___ in 6tder to rival: the French.“ 


a mute 


* , 
9 % 
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The price *of labour ia as cheap in tliaſe 
ts, as any where in France. And whem 
proper; ſubordination is introduced, tus 


mptation of electioneering removed, the 
oſt grievous. of our taxes aboliſhed, and a 


* The price of labour at the places under-menioned m: 

mes as follows: 0 

at Liſle, the wages of journeywen locking apd kw By 

_. about 24 ſous per day, i. e. aboyt 13 Pence Eng- 

2 ſous being a little more than ac hellpenny. 

Abbeville und Amiens: journeymen weavers, and cloth- 

prkers, according t to the nature of the work, and their 

xterity, from a0 to 30 ſous per day. 

Ditto: „ ee eee 
2 12 ſous per day. 

9 and bitchers in the country, about 10 Tous per 

7. 0h, : 

an l ee about 30 ſous per 


cundinhdiay libowrets mendi ing the canal of Langue- 
xc, by the) jobb, rarn about 12 ſous per day. x 
Niſmes: journeymen weavers in the ſilk and Rocking 
from go to 35 ſous per day. 

Marſcilles: jourueymen taylors, 30 ſous per day — Ditto 
enters, % Glk-weavers,. from zo to 35 ſous oy 


E Tales: journeymen carpenters in the king yn 30 
us per day. 
Lions: journeymen workmen 15 ſeveral prices, cord $ 
to the ſilks, velupts, gold ſta, 8 9 36-6 
0 ſous per dy. 
Land-carriage of goods from Marſeilles to Linas, and 
ce verſa, ( Engliſh miles) which is often done either 
f Wer ſecs, or ſafety, the Rhone being difficult to mouot, 
nd fine goods may take damage in going down, per hun- 
ed, (108 Ib. Engliſh) from 6 to 7 livres. ' N. B. A tres . 


io pence halfpenny wee 
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trade fet open; it is probable, that Jabs 
might be ſtill much cheaper: by whit 
means, the French might be-cut our of 
great deal of their Wen and 2 
trade. 

Moreover, fan. ths 1 manuß 
ures come to be effectually eſtabliſhed | 
thoſe parts, it will be next to impoſſible i 
run the wool to France: for both the wa 
itſelf will bear a better price, ſo as not i 
make it worth their while; and each man 
facturer will be a kind of centinel, to x 
vent its being exported, unmanufacturel 
This therefore I humbly conceive, is 
much better ſcheme of prevention, th 
that of the reverend Mr. Smith, in his Me 
moirs of Wool &; for it anſwers all the enc 


The ſcheme of prevention propoſed by the reveret 
and ingenious author of the Memoirs of Wool, is to this e 
fect; That the ports be opened for exportation, but thi 
ſuch a duty be laid upon the wool, as ſhall greatly diſec 
rage, or rather abſolutely prevent the exportation of it; un 
leſs the markets in England happen to be ſo low, and the 
abroad ſo high, that the difference in the price would coun 
tervail the expence of carriage, freight, and the daty paid 
exportation,” This is his ſcheme fairly ſtated: upon whic 
I ſhall only make this brief remark, That the quantity 
wool run from England is extremely inconſiderable; the dif 
ficulty, danger and expence of ſmuggling, together with t 
huſh-money, neceſſary on ſuch occaſions, being already i 
moſt a ſufficient bar : but if his ſcheme took place, th 
quantity exported of long combing- wool to make ſtuff 


| 
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d-by bim in that ſcheme, and is ſub- 
a to none of thoſe inconveniencies which 
is is generally luppoled to be attended 
ih. This gentleman, for his indefati- 
able labours in collecting all that has been 
ver ſaid upon the ſubject, and preſenting 
to the reader in one view, —for his. judi- 
jous remarks, and the pains he has taken 
OY many popular errors, which 
too generally prevailed, —moſt juſſly 
ves the —— ere and applauſe 
it his country. , 
But among the ſeveral requiſites neceſſa- 
ry to enable us to rival the French in the 
int and Spaniſh trade, one, and which 
wght principally to be regarded, is, to lay 
the trade open. Wherefore I now proceed 
v the | 


f 


VI PROPOSAL 


Viz. “ To lay open and extend our nar- 
row and reſtrained companies; beginning 
JW ith the Turky and Hudſon's bay compa- 
mes, which hurt the trade of Great Britain 
which the French chiefly —_ * ſometimes be much 
peater, and the price at hor ap always dearer than it is at 


on orclent. 
G 2 
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more eſſentially with reſpect to Franee, i 
any other company can a + tos! 
Here, again, that watchful hint, 0 
intereſt, will be apt to take the alarm; an 
I do not expect any thing I can dy u 
have charm enough to lay him * 
Many ſpecious reaſons have been offerel 
in favour of excluſive companies; which 
though they convinced none but thoſe tha 
were intereſted in them, yet they ſerved ts 
perplex a debate, by drawing off mens at 
tention from the true merits of the cauſe. 
I ſhall endeavour therefore for the fake 
of ſuch as have honeſt intentions and a p 
blic ſpirit, to give an impartial ſtate of the 
caſe, with as much clearneſs and conciſe 
neſs as I can. | | 
Firſt then, I will FREY that i in certain 
caſes, and at certain junctures, excluſive 
companies might have been a prudent in 
ſtitution, calculated for the public good; as, 
1ſt, In order to introduce arts, ſciences, 
and manufactures among a barbarous and 
ſavage people: which was the caſe with Þ 
the late Czar of Muſcovy. It was neceſſ 
ry for him, in his circumſtances, to give 
ſuch extenſive privileges to merchants and i 
tradeſmen to come and ſettle in his country, 
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would over. balanee the temptation of 
Hintereſt for reſiding any where elſe. 
2dly In order to induce ſkilful artificers 
o come and inſtruct an ignorant people; 
zhich undoubtedly they will not do, unleſs 
pon a valuable conſideration.— This was 
Whe caſe with our Engliſh princes about 
yo hundred years ago, in granting fo 
pany privileges and exemptions to the Fle- 
iſh, and other foreign manufacturers. 
2dly, In order to eonquer the deep- 
oored habitual lazineſs of a people, by 
ringing examples of induſtry and the good = 
ſets of it, before their eyes. This, a- 
ons other reafons, is much the caſe with 
he Spaniſh court at preſent, in being ſo de- 


athly, In order to have a large capital, 

ficient to embark in any hazardous un- 
tertaking, which may call for great ſums 
0 be expended, before the proje& can be 
ought to bear, and the trade to anſwer. 
ind whereas no private pesfons by them- 
klves, or voluntary aſſociations, can be ſup- 
poled equal to fuch an undertaking; there- 
Ire when individuals refuſe or decline, it 
k but reaſonable that thoſe who adventure 
G 3 


wus of introducing foreign manufacturers 
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in a joint ſtock ſhould. be incorporated ani 
have a.. privilege excluding, all others fron 
interfering in this new branch of gon 
merce, * till the adyenturers are ſufficiegty 
paid for the riſks * ran, de 
ces they were at. ö 

Now all theſe are very good ond ſufße / 
ent reaſons, where they hold, for the eſu 
bliſhing of excluſive companies, For it i 
better to have the trade of an excluvvelllh 
company, than no trade at all. And in 
procels of time, according as the reafou 
for continuing them do We. the tradg 
ſnould be laid open. 

5thly, There is allo — reaſon in 
certain governments, whoſe credit is not 
eſteemed good with the people, for the 
erecting of ſuch public bodies. And that 
is, for the ſake of borrowing. money at an 
_ exigence, when individuals will not truſt 
them. This, I believe, was the caſe with 
our own government in former times. 


* 


If private perſons will not aſſociate voluntarily to en- 
bark in ſome hazardous undertaking, the better way would { 
be, to allow a ſufficient premium or bounty to encourage all 
adventurers, rather than to grant excluſive privileges to a feu. . 
For both the one and the other are a charge on the public; Wl; 
but the monopoly is by much the worſe, the — and the 1 
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But Gthly, There is am = further mo 
we remaining, which, though a very bad 
id ſcandalous one, yet it Is to be fen red, 
uh had the greateſt ſhare in erecting mo- 
opolies of all the reſt. And that is, in 
lain, but very expreſſive Engliſh, jobbing. 
\nd moſt of the charters for moncpolies, 
2 ſo plentifully granted in the 
of king Charles the Second, whoſe 

ſures made himſelf and his courtiers 
ery -needy of money, betray the original 
from which they. were derived, —Particu- 
arly that famous one for the Hudſon's bay 
company, Which is a grant without any 
ounds or limits of ſeas, mountains, rivers, 
degrees of latitude or longitude; and there- 
fore, if valid, might impower the company 
o challenge all the lands of America, whicts 
yere not. diſpoſed of by prior grants, as 
well as the coaſts on Hudſon's bay. _ 

But enough, I hope, hath been ſaid, as 
to the reaſons for the inſtitution ef excluſive 
companies. 

My ſecond attempt deres, will be to 
bew, that none of theſe reaſons do hold in 
our preſent circumſtances.—For if any of 
them do, let me aſk which? Is it the firſt, 
kcond, or third? I belieye the moſt ſan- 
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guine advocate for exctuſive companies, 
not inſiſt upon either of theſe. Is it the 
the fourth? This, I am aware, will 
chiefly inſiſted on. Not that it ean be 
tended at this day, that private adventure 

are either unable, or unwilling to engage 
any trade carried on by a company, were 
laid open; but the pretence is, that a recon 
pence ſhould be made them, before tl 
are diſſolved, for the expences they ha 
been at. And doubtleſs, if the original a 
venturers, or their repreſentatives, can make 
it appear, that they have not yet received 
reaſonable profit for the money advance 
by them to make a capital ſtock, the publi 
will conſider them ſo far, as to make goo 
the deficiency. They have a plea of right 
and equity for this, —But they have no ce 
lour of right for any imaginary value, whic! 
they may put upon their ſtocks. Nor | 
the public concerned to regard it: nay, thei 
very plea defeats itſelf: for if their ſtocks 
have been really ſold in the market great! 
above par, this is a plain proof, that they 
have received a reaſonable profit already, 
for the money advanced to make a capital 
—And therefore ought not to have any far 


ther compenlation. 
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To proceed: as to the fifth reaſon for e 
five companies, there can be no pretenee 
ei any longer in our times. For it is 
el known, the credit of our government 
i 6 good, that individuals rather chuſe to 
d their money upon public, than private 
urities.— And that they do it even on 
aper terme. | 
Wherefore, laſtly, If theſe obs to a 
trade, and the public good; ſhall ſtill 
minue, it is too plain, that they will owe 
cir preſervation to the ſame cauſe that 
ne them birth, viz. a jobb.—But that I 
yy expreſs my utter diſlike againſt them, 
common with other diſintereſted 
an, who wiſhes well to the good of the 
hole community, I ſhall go on, | 
Thirdly, to point out a few of the princi- 
evils, and deſtructive conſequences at- 
nding them. | 
In the 1ſt place, Theſe excluſive com- 
mies cannot trade, if they were. inclined, 
on ſo eaſy terms, as private adventurers 
ould do, were the trade laid open. So 
any directors, ſupercargoes, ſtorehouſe- 
pers, factors, agents, clerks;—and all 
e pickings of their ſeveral dependants:— 
many fees, ſweetnings, eic. from the ma- 
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pulaQueer, . or under merchent, the 
goods may have the preference to other 
and the expences ef carrying many ſorts 
goods from diſtant parts of the cout 
where they are manuſactured, up to then 
tropalis, there to be ſhipped-off, inſtead 
being, exported from the next conveni 
port:—Expences of warehouſes, etc. 
it impoſſible: for any corporate company 
trade upon an equal footing with. prin 
adventurers: and conſequently; of extendi 
their dealings fo far as if the trade was 
pen. For this reaſon it has been al 
found, that if private adventurers ſhall 
permitted to angage in the ſame trade, i 
will infallibly carry it away from the « 
pany. * And upon the lame principle, 
„wwe have a convinctng proof of the truth of both the 
obſervations, 1ſt, In the cafe of the African company, a 
the Briſtol and Liverpool traders: 2dly, We bave anothe 
and a woful one, in that of our Englith | company trading 


Turky, and the French trading thither alſo from Marel 
Our Eyglith company bad formerly all the trade for cloth! 
the Levant: which being obſerved by the French, ever jealo 
"of the Engliſh commerce, they ſet up manufaQtures of t 
oon in imitation of them. Theſe manufactures till be 
the name from whence they were derived, viz. Londrins pt 
miers, —Londrins ſeconds, — Londrins larges, —— But th 
have ſo ſupplanted: the trade of Landon. becauſe it is in t | 
bands of an excluſive company, that the Engliſh have lia 

or nothing of a trade, comparatively ſpeaking, in thoſe pan 

Whereas the French ſhipped off to the Levant, the very © 
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re are turo nations, rivals in the fame 
that nation which permits a free and 
Rh will machn be Ce _ 
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ſeas wore * * * hs, Peace, e 1348, four 
and bales of the above-ſaid cloth: bale, one with 
+. Horch dbouf 1306 Rotes. e is about x 10, oo 1, 
ing in all. 

1 i ſhould be (aid, that the French have gotten- this trade 
n us, not ſo much on the account of the diſadvantages we 
ur under from an cheluſtve company, as the advantage- 
w_ their fityation. I have this further remark to of- 
nz. That if the trade was open, we have many adyanta- 
lich they have not, to connterbalance the inconveni- 
e of our ſituntion. They are obliged to import moſt of 
ir wool from Turky, Spain, or Africa, into Marſcilles; and 
arry it chiefly by land- carriage from thence. to Carcaf- 
; abovit 1 30 miles. Then to catry the cloth back to 
rſcilles; which cannot be done at a ſmall expence,, They 
alſo" obliged to fetch tin, lead, and ſhot from England, 
| ſpices from Holland, for the Turky markets; in all 
ch we have moſt certainly the advantage over them. 
U therefore, if we had woollen manufactures erected in the 
| of pa, ern and the ſouth-weſt of Ireland, (according to 
al V, where labour is as cheap as in any part of France, 
en we have wool on the ſpot, —— and when manufactur- 
night be immediately exported, without being carried up 
— ;——-where tin, load, and ſpices, may be had upon 
a eaſier terms than they can at Marſcilles: I fay, with all 
ſe advantages, and an open trade, we could more than 
atterbalance any advantage that the French can draw from 
btuation of Marſeilles: and then we might import the 
materials of ſilk, camels hair, ſkins, etc. much cheaper 
at preſent, to the emolumetit of thouſands of families. 

t for a more particular detail of the nature of the Turky 
pany, ſee alittle tract juſt, publiſhed, entitled, Reflections 
the Expediency of opening the T rade to Turky, pointes 
* T. Trye, Holborne. 
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p other, which confines - it to a company: 


poſed above. For they do not, and neve 


N 10 5 7 
. . 


other ran ſuppoſed to be equ 
en nearly fo. (i vv) 
_ 2dly, As — cannot trade 0 a 
private adventurers, even were they ir 
ed, they mult therefore neceſfarily omit u 
ny leſſer branches, as not anſwering the 
expence, which in the hands of individud 
would turn to good account, and perba 
give bread to thouſands of families. Thel 
articles are called leſſer, not becauſe th 
are leſs extenſive, for perhaps in that reſpel 
they may be the greateſt, but becauſe th 
are lefs gainful; which therefore-a comp 
ny muſt leave untouched, unleſs hey wi 
trade to their own loſs. 
But, 3dly, It muſt be obſerved, that th 
views of every excluſive company are quit 
of a different nature from what was ſu 


did, deſire to trade as cheap as-others, b 
as much dearer as they can. The chatte 
itſelf ſecures them from any competitors 
and therefore they have no need to ſec 
to get the trade to themſelves by ſelli 
cheap. But on the contrary, where-eve 
they have the market to themſelves, the 
will both ſell and buy at their own price. 
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This is the:greateſt and. moſt intolerable 
al. che ey s, of monopolies, It is 2 fr 


ration of the trade and welfare of he pw 


to the mercileſs rayages of greedy indi- 
bals. We, may. the better, judge of che | 


ichieyous effect of all monopolies, by at: 


rely obſerving the indelarigable pains, f 
great gx penge Which every. ſelf inter- 
ted perſon n chearfully ſubmits ta, in order 


acquire it, even in. a. free trade. For. if 
has a ange capital, he, will fink. ſome 
f to; underſell another: adventurer; who 
s leſs, im order to break him: and then, 
den he has done that, he will raiſe the 
ce of his commadities again, ſo as to 
ke himſelf, ſoon whole for the loſſes he 
incurred. Now if a private merchant 
| bod;big account in leſipg ſo much mo- 
v in order to get at a monopoly in a free 
le, what exorbitant gains mult an exclu- 
company make, who are fenced in by 
V and have none to rival them: 
Nay the evil becomes without remedy 
tbis latter caſe. —For whereas in the for- 
, either the engroſſer himſelf, or his fa- 
Iy, will retire from buſimeſs, after they 
e amaſſed great riches; by which means 
trade will again be opened. —In the 
> he | 
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hier: cath; vir. thar of a company; « 
® ſheceeds another upon the ime Al 
* baute 1 * the public; without int 


< miſſion. v 80 that neither the death, 
exorbitant weakh of one ſet of propriet 
give us any pect of deliver 
from the — Mm: 9 the nei 

But the affüir of a public company (i 
he! Hodfon's bay) was, * faft ' ſeſſion 
brought upon the carpet befbre the Brii 
partiamem,—Let us ſee therefore, l 
they had to ſay for themfſelyes; "when eilt 
upon by their ſuperiors, And hn, doul 
| kf, they faid all they could, —and gre 
very thing the beſt colouring. - ke. 
_  - Tr appears, therefore,” from the pape 
which the honourable committee, appot 
to examine'inito- the ſtate off their-affa 
were pleaſed to make publis, for the ge 
ral information of the kingdom, chat the f 
lowing particulars were proved to the i 
faction of the committee. and even we 
not contradicted __ the ageiies for the ca 
pany. Hen i 5 4.5 „l- 

iſt, That the company always have d 
couraged the ſertling a colon in any part 
| their vaſt and boundleſs MN 


* l 
* Viz, In the your 1746. 
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adly, That they diſcouraged the temper 
t ſervants from conyerſing wick che Jn» 
n,—whereas the French promoted an 
ercourſe with each other 3s much as 
(ſible. 

zdly, That the climate * warmer, 


4 the ſdi better, Higher up che country, 
un towarda the ek no Tecrle- 
ats attempted. i 


4bly, That the French has 3 : 
vir ſecclements more and more: and Where- = 
er they have come near the Engliſh, they 
be carried moſt of the wade from the | 
lin, not vt veg. 


Sly, That the forts t pretended io be 


Agen wen 1 ut by thy Wernli for hits 
aner, dn che Urteffty oF erting forts in kertalh at 
dbont rien, fbr (eating the trade to ourſelves; —there- 
they wier bompandes ought to be eſtabliſhed in order 
＋ cm expence. A range argument this! and « 
hinget Hofer ente! fbr I forts are neteſſary to be erected 
ft whom are they neceffiry? not againſt the e 
5 r who art to trade with us. That is too abſurd.” 
We ate to cultivate their frfendfhip, ind ought to ingra- 
ite vrfetves By all due atts of kitdnefs, into their Favour. 
t if theſe forts are neceſſary to be erected, In order to 
p the whole trade to ourſelves, and pieveht ober Eu- 
) vations from later fering with us; how came it then 
pi that we were ſome years ago £6 alarmed at the O- 
 compity, who had no forts, and ns deſign of attack- 
dom: Yet it M very plain, they could carry on 4 trade, 
| cven underſell 2 Engliſh Tat- india tompany, not- 


H 2 


——_ 


Py 
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ereQed- and garriſunell, are of tio 
—— dan — 
and lonly ferve 10 fubject the Indians to 

command ww en MM M325 


withſtanding oye Ans che Tadde Teats fare agus 


Walt 2 1 the  Embden, ppmpeny gſtabliſhel 
the K. * 2 the trade was pow to be laid cht 
ly 


wöjecr Ub Lapte -reftrition, that the private td 
ſhould nat come into the ſame ports or harbours; where 
companies have forts :-—what would be the. conſequena 
plainly this; That the companies would be ruined: andt 
private adventurers, though deſtigute of forta. would get 
the trade from them. —lIf it is ſaid, that theſe forts x 
neceſſary to guard and defend their magazines agzinſl thi 
and robbers; how- theh cores it to paſs, that the Eaſt-] 
company themſelves have none on the coaſt of China, » 
the, people are ſaid to be as thieviſh and diſhoneſt as in 
place in the world? And how did the Briſtol and Live 
pool traders maintain their ground along the coaſt of Guine 
without forts, where the natives are much more warliket 
in any part of India. Beſides, ,the affair of Madn6 h 
ſufficiently opened our eyes, as to the uſe and importanes 
theſe. pretended. forts, —and the natiopal advantage ariſin 
from them. And as to the forts in Hudſon's Bay, Fathe 
Charlevoix, obſerves in his hiſtory of Canada, that when 
French veſſel with about 6fty hands, appeared before the bel 
of theſe forts, the brave Engliſh goxernor ſurrendred without 
firing a gun! Thus it is, chat forts, in the bands of exc 
five companies, have defended the honour, and e 
commerce of Great Britain! | 

But even allowing, that they are neceſſary and advanta 
ous to the general trade of the nation; what need then of 
xompany? is it not a national concern? If ſo, why ſhou 
they not, be erecied and ſupported at a national cxpence! 
Take the argument therefore either way, what reaſon is tber 
for an excluſive company? - 1 0 


4 e 


I Rail un Tin gt 
any, "That: many other branches, be- 
Jes the ſtaple trade of the company, might 
atrempred, were the trade open, with 
greateſt probabiliry of ſyccefs.——pat« 
257 the ſeveral branches of the fiſher: 
ft whereas the company, who know when 
ey are well, as one of their witneſſes ex- 
elſed himſelf or in words to that effect, 
er e reden concern EM et 


1 


15 That the Indians do amy take 
great many more beaver, than they carry 
the factories Not finding it worth 
er while to bring more to trade with. 
8&hly, Phat the Indians cannot carry 
ge quantities, not any thing ſs large as 
ey take in hunting, were they defirous,— 
auſe their canoes, deeply loaden, are 
able to withſtand the waves and ſtorms 
" Whey may meet with upon the lakey;—be- 
Wiſe they arc forced to unload very often, 
nd carry the ſkins upon their backs, on 
count of the falls and currents; which 
tete much fatigue and labour, and loſs of 
mme: beeauſe alſo they are obliged to hunt 
$ they travel, for their daily ſuſtenance; 
ich arficle alone cauſes a _ of a fort- 


ws 


might be gone in three days. 


Fort about ſixty leagues above York f 


might be ſaved, —and the French drivente 


ans would, in that large tract of country 
be brought to trade with the Epgliſh, whe 
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night, and longer, in going the ſpace wh 


But, gthly,. all theſe inconvenience 
might. be eaſily remedied, by erecting 


upon Nelſon river, upon a fork, where i 
river divides, —by making a ſettlement 
bout eighty or ninety leagues above thi 
upon the lake of Pachegoia,—and by intr 
ducing our European conveniences of n 
gazines and carriages. ' By theſe means a 
the beaver would be bought, which the I: 
dians now make uſe of otherways, as nc 
anſwering to bring it to the forts, —the tim 


relinquiſh all that trade. In ſhort, both ov 
exports, and our imports would be prod 
giouſly increafed; and many tribes of Indi 


have 44 ſearcely heard of che Engliſt 
name. 
80 many important e alledged 
proved, — and even not contradicted, one 
would think, would have been ſufficient tc 
have carried any national cauſe, againſt thi 
private intereſt of a few individuals. 
But—let us in the next place ſee, wha 


- 


* 
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| ey and their friends had to offer in juſtifi- 
ation of their conduct, pretending, that 


he nation, as if the trade was open... 
The iſt thing alledged, was, that they 
uy all che beaver which is brought them; 
nd if more was offered, more they would 
This may be very true; and yet no ways 
nconſiſtent with the charge ſummed up in 


he Indians as ſa vage as they are, have the 
atural logick of feeling when they are well 
ill uſed, as well as other people: and if 
ey find better treatment in one place than 
mother, will go to the beſt, and have as lit- 
dealings with the worſt, as they can. No- 
king but abſolute neceſſity will oblige them 
any people) to bring their goods to a 
market, where they expect beforehand to 
de ill uſed.— And for that reaſon, they will 
ring as little as they can. But when they 
eve brought them, neceſſity obliges them 
Jo (ell for what the purchaſers will give. It 
may therefore be very true, that the com- 
any buy all the furrs that are offered them. 
If they did not give half as much in bart - 
er as they do, they would buy all; becauſe 


ey carried on a trade equally beneficial to 


te above · recited particulars, againſt them. 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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it would not be worth the Indiats while 
carry them back; and becanſe they gre: 
wanted European goods. But theſe India 
would {eek another market againſt the nei 
time, if they could; and would bring no mon 
goods to the company, than e neceſ 
fity obliged them.  _—- 
„ 2dly, it was alledged, chi if morg 

goods were given to the Indians in exchange 
they would not bring more beavers; becauſe 
they are an idle, lazy race of people; and; 
having no artificial wants to gratify, haye 
no ambition to ſpur them on to take mo 
pains,—-it is true, they have not ſuch arif 
cial wants as we have; they do not want ſun: 
ptuous houſes and gardens, rich furniture, 
orcoaches and chairs but they want bead 
bells, little looking glaſſes, rings, and ſuch 
trinkets ; (beſides many articles of their 
cloathing, bedding, hunting, fiſhing, and 
fowling) and are as impatient to be gratifr 
ed in theſe reſpects, as we can be in ou. 
In theſe things; therefore, they are as coi 
vetous and ambitious as the reſt of mankind, 
take as much pains to acquire then, 
and repine and murmur at the faRtories 
when they have not as much for their com 
modujes as they think they deſerve, Be 


| 
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— it ſhould be remembered / that hunt 
is rather a diverſion with them, than a 
a and that, in fact, they do take a great 
al more than they bring down to the forts, 
What they conſider. as a toil, is not the 
unting part, but the being obliged to be 
e porters of what they have taken in hunt- 
g down to the factories; and yet be your 
ale for their trouble. 

But, zdly, As to the charge againſt them, 
f exporting ſo little of our own manufac. 
res; it was ſaid by their advocates, that 
f five thouſand pounds worth of goods. 
ought all the furrs the Indians had to ſell, 
at * ſum was as good as ten thouſand 
There was an egregious fallacy uſed in this argument. 
if the- barter or exchange with the Indians had been in 
jon, the argument would have held good; and ſo much 
ey would have been ſaved to the nation. But as it was 
In out oon manufactures, i. e. the labour of our own 
the diminiſhing of ſuch exports, is in fact the dimi- 
iſking of our own manufactures, and defrauding the nation of 
a labour, whereby the hands employed i in thoſe manu- 
's muſt become a rent charge upon the publick,-— or 
5 or ſtarve, or fly their country. The only limitation 
dich ought to be put upon the quantity of our own manu- 
ures, to be exported, is what the nature of the thing will 


if itſelf put upon them; viz. To export no more than is con- 
lent with the reaſonable gains and profit of the exporter, 


SF be can afford to export ten thouſand pounds worth of 
eli manufactures, where an excluſive company would ex- 
„ but five thouſand; it is for the general good of the coun- 


J., that he ſhould do it, And all trade ought to be laid free 
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pounds: nay, it wos better; becauſe 
by five thouſand pounds were ſavtd to i 
This is a reaſon, which is fpecious enough 
at firſt view, but will not bear the exam 
_ Ing. Firſt therefore, we deny the fact; i 
inſiſt upon it, that the Indians had mem 
furrs to fell, if the company would ha 
given a ſufficient price to the Indians, 
have made it wort th their while to have 
brought them down; or rather, if the cot 
pany had built ſettlements and -magazir 
higher up, ſo as to have ſuperſeded the ni 
ceſſi of the Indians. coming down. 
Bur ed, We will allow the fact, and « 
gue with them upon their own ſtate of th 
caſe. Now if five thouland pounds wort 
of manufaQures, in this reſpect, is as good 
nay better than ten thouſand pounds worth; 
for the ſame reaſon, one thouſand pound 


„ - 


and open, in order to induee the exporters to rival each « 
ther; that the publick may obtain this general good by their 
.competitorſhip. But if they cannot afford to export ſo much, 
there is no need to reſtrain them by laws and penalties, from p 
doing that which their own private intereft will ſuggeſt to 
them ſoon enough. And it is really aſtoniſhing, that fach! 
a fallacy, ſo groſs in itſelf, fo deſtructive in its conſequences, © 
could have eſcaped the notice of a Britiſh ſenate, and could 
have paſſed nat only without cenſure, but with ſome degree 
of applauſe, | 15 \ 
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wil is better fill, becauſe more would be 
ted to the nation. Suppoſe therefore, that 
e company, and every other exporter in 
x kingdom, (fon every other has che ſame 
che of arguing in this manner) ſuppoſe, I 
h that all exporters could leſſen the er 
ona af our πn manufaftures by nine 
hs, and yet could get as much money, 
elfects in return, as they had before; 
hat would! be the conſequence? why, only 
is,, that theſe exporters would become 
nces; and the veſd of the kingdom beggars. 
They would be like a Spaniſh, Don in Mexi- 
o, or Peru, ho has a prodigious rich mine, 
bich required but few hands to work it. 
lud therefore he indeed would be a great 
td; but all his wealth would not enrich 
be naiphbourhood, ſo much as/a fingle ma- 
branched out into various hands, gives a com- 
fortable-ſabſiſtence to many families, cauſing 
general circulation: of: labour. | 

It is nat therefore gald and ſilver, con: 
tered merely in tbamſolves, that can make 
L kingdom flouriſh, but the parceling them 
out into proper ſhares, by means of the dr 
riſons: and ſubdiviſions of different trades. 
Vithoytthis the mare riches. in a few hands, 


us "uy — — es 


reſt, and the i more; :abje& and depende 


or flying the country. — It would ſink 
the value of our lands, and bring ſwift de 


judge of the goodneſs of ſuch a cauſe, whit 


it. And ſo much for excluſive companies. 


"of "Ain: — ou Paal 
the greater would be the poverty of i 


their ſtate would be. And if all: merch; 
were no better common wealths men thy 
theſe, the interior of a kingdom would þ 
very little 3 by foreign merchandi 
hay, in ome 3 
* worſe- uod 108 * 
In ſhort, duch an mene as this, viz, 
docecale our-exports, and increaſe their pri 
abroad, beyond what is neceſſary for t 
comfortable ſubſiſtence of the merchant a 
manufacturer, is only worthy of ſuch 
cauſe. Were it put in practice, it woul 
get all the wealth of the nation into a fe: 
hands, —it would turn nine —_— ou 
manufacturers a begging, and reduee t! 


to the neceſſity of becoming neee 
foormen to ſuch exporters, —br-ſtatving 


ſtruction on the manufacturer, [:farme 
gentlenian, and all ſtations,except the ex 
porter. He indeed would be great, —anc 
he alone. One may therefore the bette 


required ſuch kind of arguments to ſupport 


«at. YET 
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To i W Sabel ad. 
deſmen to ſettle” among us, by a general 
wralization act for all proteſtants. And if 
be judged improper; to admit them into 
Fces of truſt or power, it js eaſy to add a 
uſe, that theſe privileges ſhall ſtill be con 

| to the natural- born ſubjects. 
Here again the baleful ſpirit of ſelfinter- 

exerts all its powers to oppoſe ſo public 
general a benefit, . What! muſt 
foreigners, and we know not who, come 
ind take the bread out of our mouths? 
an honeſt Cambro-Briton would have 
ed all Engliſh-men foreigners, and he 
ys not who: But waving that, let me 
ly aſk,” what bread do they eat? and 
of whoſe: mouths? It muſt be_Engliſh 
tad: the corn grew here, was manufac- 
d, was fold here. And the foreigners, 
o eat it, earn it by their labour, and pay 
it. So far then, we hope, there is no 
The more inhabitants there are to 
ume the produce of our lands, the bet - 
can the farmer and the gentleman pay 
ir ſhopkeepers and ttadeſmen, and the 

5 
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more bend will: they conſume j int 
very reſpect. Let us e therefore, int 
next place, out of whoſe mouths do th 
take this bread? If they introduce new n 
nufactures, or carry thoſe already eftabli 
| ed to greater perfedtion, ih 1 caſe the p 
dlie is greatly benefited, and no individ 
al can be injured. If they employ the 
ſelves only in ſuch as are already ſettled a 
perfected, they will not defraud the mout 
of ſober, frugal, and induſtrious perſon 
who may work; as cheap, and can work 
well as foteigners. And therefore ſhou 
be obliged to do both. It can be, ther 
fore, none but the abandoned, debauchet 
and diſſolute, who would chuſe to be id 
three or four days in a week, and want l 
have their wages fo high as to ſupport th 
extravagance; that can make ſuch: a cc 
plaint? and -ſhall they be heard? ſhall 
continue the excluſion of all ſober and 
duſtrious foreigners, ſo much to the nate 
al diſadvantage, merely to:gratify the ex 
vagant and unreaſonable humours of ſuc 
wretches as theſe? ſurely, it is to be hope 
we ſhall purfue more prudent meaſure 
both for our fakes, and their own. 
But we are told farther, :* that Engl 


| 
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aleſmen, of every denomination, are uſed 
live better than foreigners; and therefore 
not afford to work, or to fell ſo cheap as 
ey.” be it o: carry, then this, argu- 
dent to a foreign market, and ſee whether 
will perſuade the inhabitants of chat coun- - 
e vou. A French, and an 
liſh merchant, are competitors with, 
0 d bh 20 each other in the markets of 
in, Poxrugal, Italy, Turky, and in ſhort 
22 world. The French; man offers 
is goods at 20, 15, 10, or 5 per cent, 
zeaper than the Engliſh Our country- 
un is demanded, why he will not ſell his 
as cheap ss others? His anſwer, is, 
a manufacturers and merchanrs 
le better in England than foreigners do, 
nd therefore he cannot afford it.” This is 
noſt perſuaſive argument. Undoubted- 
be will fell much cloth by alledging it. 
He is aſked again, why they will not 
i bis country admit foreigners, who work 
I beaper, to ſettle among them, that ſo they, 
Way be able to trade upon an equal footing 
ih their veighbours? to this he replies, 
* that foreigners, and Ke knows not who, 
" ought not to come and take the bread 
out of che mouths of the natives. Such 
12 
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| kind of reaſoning muſt give theth an h 
I idea of the ſenſe and diſcerninent of « 
4 countryman. Let us therefore apply d 
caſe to ourſelves, and not argue in that i 
ſurd and ridieulous manner at —_ Whic 
he is repreſented as doing abroad. 
The admiſſion then of reigns to ſe 
tle in our country, is fo far from taking i 
bread out of the mouths of the natives, th 
it is putting bread into the-mouths of thok 
who, otherwiſe, in a ſhort time muſt ha 
none. For the Engliſh muſt trade, at leaf 
upon an equal footing with other natior 
or not trade at all. And then, when | 
not trading at all is the ence, 
| ſhall indeed have no foreigners to compla 
| of, but we ſhall have à moch ſorer evil: 
and then, perhaps when it is too late, thi 
moſt ſelf intereſted among us will be ſo 
/ that we had not admitted the frugal and it 
duſtrious from all parts of the world, tt 
Mare the gains of trade with e, rathe 
than to have none at all. 
But let us try all this reaſoning by plai 
matters of fad. The town of Birmingham 
for example, admits all perſons to come anc 
ſettle among them; whom, though they are 
Engliſhmen, the original natives of the place 
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y as juſtly term foreigners with regard to 
dem, as "we ſüile other nations by that 
me.! Foreigners, therefore, and I 

know not who; came from all parts, and 
ſettled at Birmingham; and took the 

bread out of the months of the original 
natives.” What then was the confequence 
this great wickedneſs?-why, within theſe 

v years, the trade and buildings of the 
wn ha ve been prodigioufly enereaſed, and 

the eſtates for a great many miles round, 

we fele the benefit of this great acceſſſon 

rade and inhabitants. Birmingham, from 

; 4 place of linle conſequence, is now 

ne one of the” moſt, flouriſhing. and 

0 liderable i in the kingdom. And there is 

town, witk its excluſive ebarters, that 

a boaſt of ſo many G&lful artiſts, as 1 
ich admits of all comers. | - | 

Moreover, there are fewer e in 
is town, Mancheſter and Leeds, where all - 
e free, than in any which has companies 
{ trades, and exclufve charters. So true 
d eertain it is, that theſe rights and pri 
leges, as they are called, do multiply the 
umbers of the poor, inſtead of diminiſfiing 
Wen; beezule they damp the ſpirit of inr 
Wultry, frugality, and emulation. A manu 
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ſadurer, who-knows, ibat no foreigner dan 
come in 40.;be: a com petitor, againſt, hi 
thinks bimſelf privileged to be idle. And 
ſuch privileges are juſt ſo many combina 
ons to ſink gr PN and prevet 
the extenſion of commerce. ' 
The other inſtance I Mall merten, b. } 
caſe ofthe French Hagnbats, whe ded 
the perſecution of Lewis XIV, and 
" refuge i in England. But great was the or 
cry againſt» them, at their firſt ec 
Poor England would be ruined! n e 
—_ and our own people ſt: 
ing!“ this was the popular cry of tho 
umes. But the looms in Spittleßeld 
and the ſhops on te hill, have at kf 
fufficiently taught us another leſſon. Ar 
now, it is hoped, we may fay without of 
fence, theſe Hugonats have been ſo far fre 
being of diſſervice to rhe nation;- that the 
have partly got, and partly ſaved, in it 
ſpace of fifty years à balance i wh our favor 
of, at leaft, fifty millions ſterli 
In fhorr, ſelfintereſt 2 good 
reaſon can de aſſigned, why we ſhould pc 
admit ſoreigners among us? — our coun 
is but thinly inhabited, in compariſon tc 
what it might be: and many hundred tho 


i 
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nds of acres of good land, in England and 
Wales, not to mention Scotland and Irehnd, 
be either entirely waſte, or are not ſuffi- 
zently cultivated, for want of hands, and 
perſons to conſume the product. Our vaſt 
ommons, all over the kingdom, and many 
f the foreſts and chaces, might be parceÞ 
ed out in lots, to ſuch of the fareigoers as 
ſe a country life; and the reſt might find 
mployment, in fome ſhape or other, in the 
fferent manufaftures. The natives of 
ngland-likewiſe do not increaſe ſo faſt, as 
ole of other countries; our common 
people being much more abandoned and de- 
uched. The marriage ſtate allo is not ſub 
7 encouraged us: and ten 
onſand common wheres are not fo fruit- 
(ſetting aſide the ſin of the. parents, the 
gaſes of the few children that are born, . 
nd their want of a proper and virtuous e- 
ducation}) I fay,. 10,000; common whores 
re not ſo fruitful as fifty healthful young 
married; women, that are honeſt and virtu- 
ous: by which means, the ſtate is defrauded 
of the intreaſe of upwards of 199 ſubjects 
out of 200, every year. Add to all this, 

hat it has been long obſerved by men of 

bought and ſpeculation, that more young 


ds 
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children die in England from the birth i 

two years old, than in any other country 
The ſea likewiſe, and our extenſive plan 

tions, are a comtinual drain upon us. Ar 

- the manufacturing poor at home are killing 
themſtlves, and, if I may be allowed thy 

expreſſion, their poſterity hkewiſe, as faſt 
they can, by thoſe ſure inſtruments of deat) 
gin and/ſpirituous: liquors. For all theſe 
ſons therefore, as well as an account d 
2 the price of labour, and E 
ing the combinations of journeymen, { 

| toudly. complained of, and ſeverely ft 
throughout the kingdom, i is humbly bor 
ed, that thoſe perſons, Who have hithert 
oppoſed the naturalization bill, will ſee cauſe 
to change their ſentiments; and will look 
upon it as highly ufeful and expedient, and 
productive of the greateſt national advan 
tages. There are many thouſands of manu 
faQurers, both in filk and woollen, in the 
fouth of France, all zealous proteſtants, who 
would gladly come over, if they could learn 
that they ſhould meet with a kind receptr 
on. As to the difficulty of making their 
eſcape out of the French king's dominions i! 
they would find ways and means to deceive 
even the vigilance of their goyernors, by te-. 


ing as it were one by one, and removing 
nder various pretences, towards the ma- 
bring towns in Picardy and French- 


paſs over to us) were they ſure of find- 
0 n and ' reaſonable encourage- 
ent. And as England and France are rivals 
d each other, and competi 
ranches of commerce, every ſingle manu- 
aurer ſo coming over, would ne 
d a double loſs to France:. 

Upon a review of this propoſal, as it 


ot ſee any cauſe for that fury and reſent- 
nent, ſo liberally beſtowed upon him, for 
Hering his thoughts, he hopes in no im- 
proper manner, to public conſideration.— 


ere they not anſwered?—if abſurd, they 
ght to have been deſpiſed: but ſince they 
vere thought worthy of ſo much notice, 
why doth not ſome perſon undertake to cori- 
ſute a late treatiſe, ' viz. Reflections on the 
expediency of naturalizing foreign proteſt- 
ants, wrote expreſsly to vindicate this 'pro- 


id ingenuous, deſerving the regard of the 
public, and the thanks of the writer of this 
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anders, (from whence they could fo eaf- 


itors in almoſt all 


vod in the ſecond edition; the author can. 


his arguments were inconcluſive, why 


„al: ſuch a method would have been fair 


| 
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| bs tor vikGet and infuded, While hviy 


. write pieces of entertainment, and be 


1 for err done his duty. 


and her colonies. 


| __ and convincing :—and yet, as cl 
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treauiſe, who: would have thought it no f if 


moſt open manner. But it ever was t 
hard fate of thoſe vm have nen 
mote che true intereſt of their country, 
10 eſtabliſh a general ſyflem for'the. pro 
nationaÞ- virtue anil good me 


and never to have read juflice dune to the 


plauded: or he may dip p49 40 f 
the uſe of a party, and be adored: but 
muſt not bend his ſtudies! for: the f 
good, wirh a dependence on any der x 
ward, than that Which ariſes in his ont 
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Mt K n 
To encourage Sends 8 our own plat 
tations in all, ſuch articles as ſnall make fo 


the mutual benefit of the mother country 
The. reaſons. for this add are ver 


intereſted perſons will be apt to ſtart ob 
lechens, and raiſe Ufficulties, i it may be pre 
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r 49 6xpatiate. upon. thele. rgalons a little. 
i Therefore, it is neceſſary. that we 
ould encourage a trade to our ohn plan- 
zog for all ſorts of naval ſtores, in order 
ut we may not be too dependent upon 
e will ang · pleaſure of foreign courts, with 
ard. to theſe neceſſary things. Many, if 
t moſt of the implements for navigation, 
d conſequently for a ſea war, are purchaſ- 
d from the: ſeveral nations bordering upon 
be Baltie. Suppoſe then that Sweden, 
ufſia,, or; Denmark, ſhould, for certain rea; 
ins of Rate, or hy the intrigues of the 
nk lay an embargo on theſe commo- 
lies, at a criſis, when we greatly wanted 
dem; — or ſhould refuſe them to us, and 
them to our enemies; to what a diſtreſ-. 
| fituation would this reduce us? and who 
n tell what might be the conſequences of 
i! and as the politics of princes are ever 
luctuating and changing, why ſhould we 
ut it in the power of any potentate to have 
ch a command over us? 

 2dly, As the balance in regard to all 
beſe countries is conſiderably againſt us, 


common prudence will ſuggeſt, that we 
ought to turn it in our favour, if we can. 


"Wow this we ſhall be able to do (or at the 
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| ſides, the balance is not only -ngainſt us vi 


many friends, relations, and acquaintance 


A 
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worſt, bring ir to an equilibrium, which 
itſelf is no diſadvantageous kind of ce 
meree) if we can purchaſe,the- ſame cot 
modities in our own plantation which! 
uſed to import from - theſe countries. 


regard to Sweden, but alſo the very mone 
which is drawn from us by means of this 
ing trade, is converted to ſupport a Frese 
intereſt in oppoſition to ours. But 
3dly, Were the caſe indifferent, w 
we traded, (which it is not) the natural 
fection, which the mother country ſhoul 
have for her colonies, where we have | 


ſhould determine us to give them the preſe 
ence.—PBut indeed our own intereſt is ne 
ly and n nere in this affair 
for, 5 

Athly, Unleſs we Sivinges a ade wit 
them, and take off the growth and comme 
dities of their plantations, they will be ref 
duced to the neceſſity of offering them too 
ſale at other markets, or permitting other n 
tions to come and trade with them: then 
conſequence of which will be, that they will 
take the product and manufactures of theſe 
nations in return. And indeed this is too 


— 
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ch the eaſe er preſent: for one third, at 
fl, of 2 wr, merge We, 
| 5 our colonies (as w obſer ved * 
k ey iu be growth and manufacture of 
. countries, and principally of France. 
as ohr trade, particularly ro fome of 
northern colonies, is growing leſ and 
| rl in the 1 
Motebver, 

cy, Viteſ we air fp or belbuler 
ſuch commodities and manufactures 
they war, by way of barter for ſome 
theirs whitts they can ſpare,— they will 
obliged to raiſe thoſe things theimſelves. 
d feeling that many of che riew ſettle 
ns on the continent of America, are - | 
hundred miles op the country, be- 
n, and beyond che mountains; this di- 
of Musdon wilt increaſe the neceſſity 
are already under of manufacturing 
themſel ves unleſs we can divert their 
vughrs to ſome other projects. Nay more, 
len once a manufacture is ſet up in thoſe” 
fant regions) it will extend Itſelf downs” 
ds; and the infiabirants on the ſeacoaſt 
I be ſupplied by their neighbours in the 


Flee the XItk diſadvantage" of Great Britain. Page 35. 
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up-lands,. upon cheaper and. eaſſer term 
than, we, can ſupply-them.—iIt is 2 jul 
complaint, that many of the proyinces hay 


ſer up ſeyeral ſpecies. of manufacture 
which, greatly interfere with the trade a 


proſperity, of their mother ;cauntry.. 10 | 
how ſhall we prevent them 2-—— There i 
but one way to do, it, that is either juſt, c 
practicable: and that is, by an exchange of 
commodities to mutual benefit A mutu⸗ 
benefit is a mutual dependence. And thi 
principle alone will contribute more to th 
preſerving of the dependency of our col 
nies upon their mother country, than an) 
other refinement or invention. F or if we 
are afraid, that one day or other they vill 
revolt, and ſet up for themſelves, as fone 
| ſeem to apprehend; let us not drive then 
to a neceſſity to feel themſelves independ 
ent of us —as they will do, the moment 
they perceive, that they can be ſupplied 
with all things from within themſelves, and 
do not need our aſſiſtance. If we woul 
keep them ſtill dependent upon their me 
ther country, and in ſome reſpects ſubſet 
vient to her views, and welfare; let u 
make it their intereſt always ſo to be. 
For thele reaſons therefore, it is humbl 


K 
5 


ed. that the trade to our colonies 
neten. muſt appear to be of the 
un ft conſeq 
nc a propre of Great Britain. But to 
nate this good end, an important que- 


ales ſhould our colonies be moſt encou- 
"raged to raiſe and cuſtivate? And what 

forr of manufactures ſhall they be allowed 
td batter in teturn for durs —It is euſy 
to ſee, that they canbot make large. pay. 
nents in gold and ſilver; and it is alſo e- 
qually plain and certain, that we will not, 


ſuch things among us, as will prevent the 
tonſumption of our own commodities, to 
ſuch a degree, as to be upon the whole, of 
tional diſadvantage. . 

"Wherefore, with great ſubmiſſion, I will 
beg Leave to offer ſome few plain obſerva- 
tions, which perhaps might not be altoge- 
ther unſerviceable as to the regulation of 
ſuch a\trade. | * 


that due encouragement ſhould be given to 

dur colomes, to apply their thoughts to- 

ard che raiſing. of ſuch commodities, as do 
1 7 1s 
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uencè to the power, ſtrength, : 


i Eten bice to be decided; viz. What 


cannot, indeed allow them to introduce 


Firſt then, It ſeems chiefly requiſite, | 
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near 200,000 l. ſterling a year, 


nies to ſupply us upon eaſy terms with 


not jnterſere with thoſe af the mother coy 


wy. 

Secoodly, They thould allo not only! 7 
allowed, but be particularly, encouraged 
import all ſuch raw. ee e 
manufactur ed here in nglanc > 
though we raiſe the ſame ſort ourſche 
becauſe che more we have of theſe, the be 
ter; ſnce the cheaper they. are pr 
the more of them can be worked up, a 
the more there are worked up, the greats 
number of hands are employed; and conl 
quently, the more labour, or employmer 
3s procured to the nation. Moreover, thi 
argument becomes ſo much the ſtronger, i 
the raw materials we baye of our own, 
by no means ſufficient for the demand 
the manufacture, either as to quantity, 
goodneſs; which js the caſe with the ba 
iron here made in England; ſo that we 
obliged to have recourſe to foreign cout 
tries for a ſupply as in the ar of | 
iron we do to Sweden, to the amount « 


Thirdly, We. ought to permit our cok 


ſuch articles of luxury as we are wedded to 
and will have eicher from them, or others 


. 
Aw — . hy 
ge 3 — dy te 
g indulged to import cheſe articles under 
e advantage of an eaſy and-reaſontdle du- 
- whilſt the commodities of foreign nati- 
55 are charged with higher im poſts and cu- 
In ſuch a caſe, the mutual exchange 
5 commodities betwedn u end rhe e6loahts | 
Would become a mutual advantage: bar 
hat is not all; for as the duties would be 
oderate, the temptations to ſmuggling 
ld de ſmall; the conſumption of the 
mmodiries of our on colonies greater, 
bi ber of other nations leſs: by which 
neans, the revenue ifelf world v4 much 
iber than it doth, when there are large 
nd Py duties: for theſe will ever be at- 
{ with one or other of the following 
ſets, either the preventing the importa- 
wor the commodiey,” or its enterance at 
a þ colts houſe. | 
Fourthly, In the dee of a trade 
th our colonies, ſome regard ſhould be 
hid to thoſe diſtant parts of the country, 
ich he remoteſt from the ſea; that even 
le fartheſt inhabitants may likewiſe find 
nployment in the railing of ſuch commo- 


lies as are fitteſt for their fituation, and 
K 3 
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are light of carriage. And if their t 
are properly taken up in the 3 
theſe things, they will have neither ti mM 
nor inclination to purſue other orojed 
which might prove detrimental to the n 
ther country. omg drones 
From theſe Nip therefore it kn 
1 to follow, That the culture of ec 
fee, cocoa nut, cochineal, indico, and 
mento, ought eſpecially to be encourage 
in the mountainous, inland part of Jamaic 
And that of bariron, hemp, flax, indio 
and raw flk,; in the countries between, at 
beyond the mountains, on the back of 
rolina, Virginia, Penfylvania, etc.. 
Some of theſe indeed are, heavy good 
and therefore ſeem. not ſo proper to be ra 
edin a country ſo far diſtant from any ſe 
port: but on che other hand, when i 
conſidered how particularly. rich the foilj 
thoſe parts is, and how well adapted th 
country for the raiſing ſuch articles, an 
how conveniently the inhabitants cou 
load the cattle they bring down every ma 
ketday, with theſe commodities; the diff 
culty, I hope, in great part vaniſhes, an 
the propriety of aſſigning theſe trads « 
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ind tor the culture of chem, nen ap- 
ears. 145 1 . 177 
Enoogh therefore 10 been geld. to e- 
beyond all contradiction, that it is 
the intereft of the kingdom, that ſuch” a 
trade as here deſcribed,. ſhould be carried 
n: but whether it is the intereſt of the 
nerchant to embark in it is another queſti- 
on: and yet, till he can find his on pri- 
te account in the affair, it is too clear a 
point, that whatever has been faid as to 
he public and national advantage, wilt paſs 
or'nothing.—A merchant will not engage 
ma lofing trade, and ruin himſelf to benefit 
tis counti y. Indeed it is unreaſonable to 
zpe@he ſhould. And the great complaint 
inf the trade to ſome of our northern 
wonies long has been, that there is nothing 
bbe got by it; that is, that the merehant 
un get nothing, or next to nothing, if com- 
pared to his gains to and from other places. 
an The trade to Denmark, Sweden, or Ruſſia, 
; more advantageous to him, though very 
naFeerrimental. to his country; and therefore, 
we would the merchant to turn 
an lis thoughts wholly to the plantation trade, 
ve muſt cauſe him to find his chief —_— 
V9... | ENT 
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No there are four ways or methode : 

turning a trade into a new Jeon 
ſtoping up the old one. 7 b 
The firſt is, by laying dee! 

upon the commodities of one country, by 

not on thoſe of another. By this mean, ii 
the commodities are in any degree equal wii 
each other in goodneſs and value, the ſu 
mer will be prevented from being imponih 
ed, on account of their dearneſs to the cot 
ſumer; and the latter will have the prefer 
ence, by reaſon of their cheapneſs. By 
this method, however expedient at parti 
lar junctures, is to be [uſed with great 
neſs and caution, ;' For every ſuch addit 
_ onal duty put upon the commodities of 
foreign country, will de looked * 
that country, as an att of holtiliry cc 
ted upon its trade and commerce; * 
they will be ſure to revenge upon the cot 
modities and man ufactures of the country 
that was the {aggreſſbr.- Beſides, high ad 
dittional duties are too violent and precipt a 
tate a method of turning a trade into a new 
channel, —efſpecially where, the mannſs- 
Qure is yet in its infancy, and cannot an 


ſwer the demand for it. It is therefore 
much more ſafe and prudem, to incline 7 
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ale gently and an the fide. you 
Would favour; that ſo inhabitants of 

hat country may have time to raiſe the 
per quantity of the commodities that are 
anted, and may increaſe and perfect their 
fa Aures, by due appliction and expe- 

ence.— And alſo, that we ourſelves may 
ot be diſtreſſed on account of the ſcarce- 
ck, or the badneſs of the commodity; or 
e forced to pay an exorbitant price, by 
zeans of the monopoly which the inhabi. 
nts of the favoured country will have 2 
; af us. 
Wherefore, Grande, another more cots» 
ions, and leſs exceptionable way, is, to 
Fant Certain privileges and exemptions; — 
> ſhall continue till the trade is ſufficj- 
ady eſtabliſhed, aud needs no ſupport; that 
till the merchant can find it worth his 
to engage in it, without being paid at 
he public expence. Suppole, therefore, 
: dar at the beginning of ſuch a trade, cer- 
1 commodities were permitted to be im- 
— upon eaſy terms; —or rather duty 
nee, which is better ſtill: then our colonies - 
8 turn their thoughts to the raiſing 
and che merchant would find his 
1 8 private account in importing them. 
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But any thi hg! obſtrutted, 10 chat this of 
not prove ſufficidnt to engage them in ii 
proſecution of ſuch deſigns; or that the d 
mand ſtill ran in favour of the goods of an 

_thet nation; then, , ]], 

Thirdly, The ſeale muſt be turned! 
the addition of a bounty upon importatia 
and to quicken their di ingence, and exd 
a ſpirit of emulation, to theſe encoura 
ments' may ſtill be added, Nn 
Fourthly, A pet ſonal pt emium to ſud 
"merchants, as ſhalt 2 he moſt of the 
commodities, and the beſt in their kir 
Prizes of this nature, are obſerved to 
'wonderful things i in the raiſing and pe 
ing of a manufactufe. We have en the 
good effects in Ireland; and it were great 
to be wiſhed we had the fame laudable i 
ſlitution here in England. If certain ſu 
were veſted in the board of trade for th 
purpoſe, we might not deſpair of ſeeingt 
mother country in a few years ſupplic 
with pot ales, bar- iron , flax, emp, ind 


1 


The great dlamger lately raiſed egpinl the introdod 
on of bar-iron is an aſtoniſhing inſtance of t the ignorance 
infatuation of the Engliſh in regard to their own int! 
For let us aſk even an iron-waſter, if the }Americans (by 
not be permitted to import iron duty free, what courſe wi 
they, nay * they take, but to manufackure it themſelves 
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, cochineal, coffee, cocoa put, pitch A. 
, all ſorts of payal ſtores, and raw w ſilk, 
fly, from, her e own. | colonies. . : The. fad 
undeniable, that, all 1 theſe things c. can be 
ſed in our Plantations either on the con- 
bent, or in the illands. Ang though | ſome 
Fculties would attend the enterprize at 

| ſetting out, Jet i induſtry and, ap ſicati- 
| 7 85 wich the bages, 0 boun-' 
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s and perſonal premiums, would f ſur- 


jount them all.. If prizes were fixed, viz. 
much to the firſt, the ſecond, and the 


ird importer of che moſt; in quantity, ; and, | 
ſt in kind; and notice given. thereof in. 
i T16haitt 37; 
e gazette by. public authority; w what. an, 
mulation would it excite amongſt all the 
rchants of the kingdom? | how gladly 
puld our col vies embrace ſuch propoſals, 


( quit t the Purſuit of the manufactures 
y are 3025 enge ed in? It is certain, 
deſe wanufackures, though bighly I's 


eutal to us, are not ſo advantageous to 


«& #© 


da eee 
can make proper returns? And if yo will not admit 


it bar- iro, you drive them to the neceſſity of Manbfac- 
vg it: nay more, you give them u bounty: for as the 
iron will be cheaper in America, if there is no lin 
ſurket ; this difference in the price is in fact a boupty given 


| yourſelves for the 5 of EIT Fay ; 


W Ancrica... T6 
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ther, 4s the raiſt dhe above mentions 
comp es would ; becaule they coul 
employ heir neg roes in Tuch wo 3 
as the negroes are found to be not ſo pre 
per to engage in a manufsckure, which 1 
a long courſe and different parts before i 
is completed; and 455 labour of the whit 
peop le is dear de ex ive. MERE = "I 
8 to the article of r; raw ſilk, Bak import 
ance of i it, 1 hope, will juſtify the. recon 
niending of the culture of it in a very pat 
ticular manner. 'T he exceſlive price it nos 
bears; and the great difficulties, to which 
the manufaAurers are. driven, f in order te t 
get it at any rate, require chat 1 4 
ſhould be attempted without delay. 
ry nation now begins. to perceive, * it is 
imprudent and impolitic, to ſuffer ſuch pre 
cious materials to. be exported 1 unmanu 
&ured out of their country. They hav 
therefore prohibired the doing it under the 
ſevereſt penalties:—and we cannot blame 
them. | Bud for that very reaſon we ought 
to endeavout to raiſe the commodity our- 
ſelves. And, with humble ſubmiſſion, no 
time ever ſeemed fo favourable for the dv 
ing it, as the preſent. For as the, price is 
high, this is not only an inducement to ſet 
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ut it: but alſo as we have now a diffe- 
ut ſort bf inhabitants in our colonies to en- 
ge in it, than we had before, we have 
olf8erefore! the greater ptoſpect of ſueceſs. 
e complaint formerly was, that the cul- 
jon of it would not anſwer on account 
the dearne(s of labour. The inhabitants 
wards the ſea-coaſts could employ their 
7 to gkater advantage in the culture of 
20; rice, etc. therefore the ſcheme for 
r fille muſt fail. But at preſent we have 
reral thouſands of Palatines and Moravi- 

ended in the vallies between the moun- 
ins, in a country much like Piemont, 
here the beſt ſilk grows: now as they can- 
cultivate rice or tobacco for exportati- 
; and as they are far removed from the 
titer of trade, and are alſo a parſimonious, 
Remious people; they will certainly work 
ch cheaper than the Engliſh heretofore 
wards the ſea-ſide, who were ever noted 
the contrary qualities. So that upon 
e whole, the time and the occaſion invite; 
e neceſſities of the manufacture, and the 
tereſt of our country, require that ſome 
empt ſhould be ſpeedily made for the 
ling of raw filk in our colonies. 
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IX. FROPOSAL' Y / 


To eſtabliſh a e for. the proven 
of ſmuggling. 

-* © It may indeed be too, difficult for 
| 10 perſon to find out a remedy equ 
to a diſeaſe ſo univerſal, and of ſo long 
* continuance: but yet as every well men 
* endeayour for the public ſervice is candi 
ly accepted, when offered with mode 
and ſubmiſſion, it is to be hoped the foliiff 
* lowing thoughts, which proceed no fa 
* ther than by way of query, vill be f 
vourably received. 

Query I. If the privileges and exen 

* ptions of the iſlands of Guernſey and ]e 

* ſey, etc. were aboliſhed, and thoſe r 
* mains of the dukedom of Normandy pe 
* feftly united to the Britiſh crown, cou 
the ſame frauds be then practiſed, as 
* the running of goods Which have a dra 
* back granted them, ſmuggling of Frenc 
wines, brandies, teas, coffee, chocolatt 
* ſilk, lace, and all other commodities, 
are at preſent? Could the French vin 


* This quotation is taken out of my Inquiry concert . 
th: Uſe of low priced Spirituous Liquors; printed for 1 
Trye, Holborn, 
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be mixt with Port, and then entered as if 
they wers all the growth of Portugal, to 
the gre#t. detriment of the revenue, the 
ous manifeſt. injury of the Portugal trade, the 
certain irreparable loſs to the nation, and 
e open avowed encouragement to per- 
jury Could the ſmacks and cruiſers, 
vhich were deſigned to guard the coaſt, 
have the fame pretence to enter the ports 
of France, which they have now to ſtep 
into Guernſey, and Jerſey, viz. to ſee 
' what veſſels were lading; and ſometimes 
uke in a lading for themſelves? E. quis 
' cuſtodes cuſtodiat ipſos ? 

Query II. If the juriſdiction * che iſle 
'of Man was angexed to the crown, in the 
ame manner as the hereditable juriſdicti- 
ons in Scotland lately were, could France, 
Holland, Denmark, etc. find any place 
in our own ſeas, as a ſtorehouſe or maga- 
une for depoliting their ſeveral contraband 
goods, in order to run them on the coaſts 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
"WF land? If the collectors of the cuſtoms of 
'the preſent noble proprietor of this ifland, 
were obliged to lay before the parliament 
their books of entries for the laſt ſeven. 


years, and ſuch entries compared with the 
L 2 


* 


Ded, and even impriſoned by the deput 
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aecbunts that might be tranſmitted fro 
Frapee, Holland, Denmark, et: wor 
* it not appear, that the reſpeHlive Ind 

* companies of thoſe ne had imp 

ed vaſt quantities of teas; and other Indi 
| © goods, principally with-a view to ſmugy| 
them into Great Britain and Ireland? Ast 
* ought not that eircumſtance 3 at 
* alarming conſideration to the Enpliſh E: 
India company, to the government, an 
the whole Britiſh nation? Do thi 
French, Dutch, Danes, ete. permit thi 
Engliſn to uſe any port of their dominio 
for the like purpoſes? And would it no 
be more advantageous to the Britiſh nati 
on, as to the mere article of profit and 
* lofs, to pay ſubſidies to theſe countries o 
4 200,000 l. per armum, than to let matte 
continue on the preſent footing? Laſtly 
with regard to our own ſubjects, if thi 
' fland were annexed to the crown, coulc 
the corrupt part of the commanders of the 
<4 ſmacks and cruiſers receive any emolu 
ment for conniving at the evils here com 
* phined of? Or the honeſt part be ipſult 


4 povernors or their agents, for diſcharging 
 * faithfully their duty? And would the oc 


I : 9.17 wo = 9 * 
„ W 
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ry expences for- che prevention of 
be 4 fourth pair he Faw, to 
vieh ey now amount? Sq 608TH: 
» Quiry in Whether, che pteſent 


'me- 


brandies, and other foreign goods, are not 
formd'to be eventually productive of great 
temptations to {ſmuggle them? Whether 
ſuth © remprations could poſſibly be ſo 
ſtrong, if there was a permiſhon ſome- 


porters of theſe commodities, as there is 
now granted to the i importers of rum, viz. 
Th put them in the bing s warehouſe, pay- 
ng the dutres only for | the quantitie es they 
take out, when they meet with a purehaſer, 
end leaving the reſt to conti nue: Whether 
: ſmuggler with one hundred pounds 
ſock, would run the riſque of his life and 
forrene, which the preſent” laws ſubje& 
him to, if he could commence a fair trad- 
er, to ſufficient advantage, with ſo ſmall a 
capital? And whether, in cafe of ſuch a 
permiſſion, a man would not carry on a 
more *exrenfive trade with one hundred 
pounds, in certain ſorts of goods, than he 
can do now with fix times the ſum? 

Whether the great frauds, lately com- 
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what of a like nature granted to the im- 
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8 plained of in the tobacco trade, to the pt 
digious detriment of the revenue, and t 
national intereſt, cannot likewiſe be a 
counted for, upon the principle. here {uy 
geſted? And if the importers of tobac 
* were allowed to lodge their cargoes in th 
* king's warchouſe (or in their own, unde 
the lock and key of the cuſtom-houſe off 
cer) and from thence to take it away i 
* ſmall quantities, viz. a hogſhead or ty 
dat a time, ſuitable to their convenience 
* would not this circumſtance alone ca 
the Virginia trade to flouriſh, preve 
ſmuggling, and ſuperſede. the e 
* all other devices? . , 

* Query IV. If all ſeizures were bk 
lutely prohibited to be ſold for home co 
i ſumption, could they then cover the vend 
ing any conſiderable parcels of un-cuſto 
ed goods, ; which are now vended j in larg 
quantities by this means and if th 
# ſeizures were not to be uſed at home 
* would the-purchaſers give an higher pric 
for ſuch goods, than they do for others c 
like intrinſic value? and is not the adva 
* ced price now given, a plain indication 
the uſes to which they are applied? 
Query V. If the commanders and off 


* 
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 cers. of the ſmacks and cruiſers were to be 


paid only one half of their ſalaries of 
courſe, and the other balf by way of 'gra- 

tuity when it appeared that they had 
been vigilant and active to an bigh degree, 
would not this quicken their motions, and 
add new life and vigour to their - endea. 
' yours?—If thoſe who could give no proof 
' of an extraordinary vigilance were to lofe 
ſuch / gratuities, and others to receive 


i them, as an additional reward, who had 


diſtinguiſned themſelves the moſt emin- 
ently, would not this be a means of raiſing 
'a ſpirit of emulation among them, and 
making the active principles: of intereſt, 
' ſhame, fear, honour; diſgrace, all unite 
nd operate for the public good. 
Query VL If a few independent com- 
' panies of light horſe were raiſed, in the na- 
ture of huſſars, would not ſuch kind of 
' cavalry, viz. [Engliſh hunters) be much 


more proper to ſcour. the coaſt, and pur- 


' ſue ſmugglers, than heavy horſe and dra- 
goons, and regular forces? And if rheit 
' officers were paid in the ſame manner, -a$ 
is propoſed for the officers of ſmacks and 

cruiſers, would it not be an additional ſe- 


* 


1796 Au Ess on Travis. 
* euricy for their intogriy; and an hende 
to cheir vigilance? ot 1 
Query VII. If we obale löizures 
given to the captors; "would: — 
greater encouragememt dimm giwing che 
4 a part? and if the fees and expences 0 
che court of exchequer for condemnatiot 
did not riſe ſo high, would not this et 
hance the value of the prize, and con 
© quently make the captors inore ative and 
« vigilam? Whether there have not bee 
ijnſtances of ' cuſtom-houſe oſſirers con 
© pounding with the delinquente for | 
* ſeizures, rather than be at che GR oi 
* condemning them in the: exchequer, a 
© that would ſwallow up the profit? 
Theſe queries the author would hum 
«bly offer to public conſideration; not 
«doubting but many other methods migh 
* be found out, | greatly conducive to the 
4 ſame good end. As to the- difficulties + 
_ * gainſt putting this ſcheme in immediate 
execution, he is not aware of any, but 1 
far from weh fr determine that there 1 
are none? © ol nt hi 11 77 2 


IJ. PRO POS U. 
To “ invite foreigners of diſtinction to 
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3 apt tone ig o we may have 
nething in return for che vaſt ſuma which 

e yearly ſend abroad. To this end there 

watting a concile treatiſe in French and 

gli, ſexting forth the advantages which 

of diſſerent taſtes and inclinations 

— ſuch a tour: the man of plea- 

re and diverſion che virtuoſo the ſcho- 

r and man of letters—the lawyer—pbyf- 

. _ nerchant, rc. with directi- 
o how to N a regular tour — a ſhort- 


— books or treatiſes neceſſary to 
be conſulted how to learn their language 
with the proper ſtages marked out—and 
calculation of the expence in the mode- 
ite way. of travelling. 

It has been obſerved before, under the 
Ulch advantage of France *, that tra- 
ling into a country is of greater conſe- 
uence to the trade and manufactures of 
bat country, than is uſually apprehended. 
d as England is as deſerving the notice 
* curious and inquilitive foreigners, as any 
_— the globe, it is a m=_ TOY 


j 
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ſure to rhe author to contribute what 
| accompliſhing ſuch 4 deſign. And therefor 
if he could fung vice cotir as Horace e. 


others, who have abilities to execute ſuch 
ſcheme, he would gladly offer his aſſiſtance 
Wich theſe: ſentünents therefore he beg 


the ſoil, and its general productions. 
ciples of their government, their virtue 


of converſing agreeably with them, and ac 


+ 


ſome ingenious hand hath not yet lent ther 


his friendly aſſiſtamce, by At expreſt treat 
on the ſubject.¶ It would be a great. ple: 


can, only as an inferior workmpan, in; th 


preſſes it, and be conſidered only as a whe 
None to give an edge to the inclinations « 


leave to propoſe the following rough ſketc 
only as n A to be png ur 
on, viz. 
Suppoſe 2 modeſt — was wrot 
without puffing; or too much extolling ou 
ſelves or our country, containing a plan fo 
a foreigner to travel in England a year, 0 
longer, with pleaſure and advantage: 
Chap. I. Setting forth the ſituation « 
the country, the air and climate, nature « 


Chap. II. The preſent inhabitants, prit 
and vices, humours, diverfions, the manne 


commodating one's ſelf to the general taſie 


. © ö | | 
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ad genius of the country, method of learn- 
he language — and pronunciation 
wu and expence of travelling - manner 
f obtaining recommendations from abroad 
v London, and from London to the other 
parts of the kingdom. 

" Chap III. Containing the * — for a fox 
eigner to make the, tour of England in 
acht ſtages; within the compaſs of a year, 
ach ſtage illuſtrated by a map, containing 
ks environs, or the diſtri of ten miles. 
pound the place of ref dence; in which di- 
&ri& the principal ſcats—towns—mariufa- 
tures —curiolities, | etc. ſhould be briefly 
leſeribed: viz. ſuppoſing the ſtranger land- 

ed the beginning of April; then the 

1/ ſtage, London and /es environs, in the 
nonth of April. 

It might be improper a foreigner ſhould 
lay longer in the capital, upon firſt coming 
over, than to ſettle his correſpondences, 
and get recommendations to other places; 
eſt, whilſt he is a ſtranger to the lan- 
guage, he ſhould aſſociate too much with 
lis own countrymen, and be little benefited 
dy his travelling, 

2d ſtage, Cambridge and les environs, in 
May. Here be ſhould begin in earneſt to 


ti 
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Wer the langliage bythe help ef ſome goo 
grammar, and to learn the pronunciati 
by coming to church with bis Freneh and 
Engliſh common prayer, and liſtening to th 
clergyman's flow and deliberate reading 
Ik̃f this method was duly practiſed, foreign 
SB ers would not find that difficulty in tearnin 
: ” pronunciation of our language, as t 
| are apt to imagine. And this is an advan 
rage of reaching it, in yore 
to Us; 14 k 

_ 34 ſtage, : Oxford 2 tes e i 
June. Note, In laying out the toute 
tereen place and place, it would be f 
to contrive ĩt ſo, as the traveller might en „ 
many things mn of nem his pak 


age, as he could. 
_ 4th ſtage, Birmingham a 4 mne 
in July. ! N 3815 


* 5th ſtage, Briſtol and les environ, in fa 


J 


- 6th age, A tour V ions _ to pont 
mouth, through Wilton, Salisbury, etc. ant 
then return to Bath, at the e 2 
ber. 

7th ſtage, Bath and /es environs, during 
October and November. bg” 
8th ſtage, London, MY the months of 


— _ u 
eben, January, Febtuary and! Match, 


ich complete the year. £910 


If after this the foreigner chooſes to re- 


* ger, iy Epgland, and; to 1{pe other 
f the kingdom, then be might take 


our of fix wot in the Slang ha I 
1; df, WEN)” 101 2787) 
1. Fark and lee environs, in the monch t 
April 


wh nit un ods o t 
LI Leads and Mancheſtery in May: 979 
3. Liverpoob and Cheſter, in June? 
« Chatſworth-and- — in July: 


i — — viſit- 
1 
ſex; in the way to Dover or Harwich. 
Chap. IV: Containing obſervations one £ 
rerature and learning of the Engliſn; and 
he advantages which perſons of different 
aſtes may reap from being acquainted with 
hem.—Concluding with a ſmall catalogur 
t thei choiceſt authors in polite literature, 
nd the ſeveral ſcienees with a lift of our 
delt plays, a8 to morals, language, and de- 
Wn; that fo a foreigner may know, when 
| M. 33 %% 
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- Tora ſome canals berween our grealf 

* towns of trade, for the conveniency a 
* cheapneſs of carriage.*—Canals are muc 
preferable to the making rivers navigablal 
even where both might be done. Fot 
the firſt place, the expenc is not greste 
except perhaps the purchaſe of the grounc 
In the next place, they are kept and repai 
ed at a much eaſier rate. They are ne 
ſubject to inundations, or the ſhifting of th 
ſand and gravel, and are generally muc 
ſhorter and ſtreighter.— But what is aboy 
every other conſideration, a boat laden wit 
merchandize in a canal, may be drawn b 
a ſingle horſe, on a full trot, às in Holland 
up ot down the ſtream, whether there be 
flood, or not; and II: but two men tl 
guide it. 
If a canal was dug bes Reading and 
Bath, then there would be an eaſy and ches 
communication between the two principe 
cities of the kingdom, London and Briſtol 
goods and paſſengers might be carried at on 
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anten hf the preſent expence: and ſurely 
1751. -pex cent. ſaved in freight, deſerves 
ration. The. river Kennet, from 
ng 40. Silbury-hill, is A plain illuſtrati - 
precticable ſo far ſucha ſcheme might 
. And from, thence to the deſcent towards 
„ gon the Bath ſide, is the only difficul- 
In ſuch: y bo have ſeen the great ca 
Hof, Languedoc. are very well aſſured it 


night cally be performed, and at a fortieth 
art of the expence which the other was. 


hay, on the flat, grounds . near Yatesbury 
durch, water, is ſo plenty i in the winter 
ine, that it lies upon the ſurface, for weeks 
1 „And as there are ricog grounds 
n both ſides, reſeryoirs, might be made to 
xecive the land. floods, and ſupply the ca- 
il with water, during the dry ſeaſon. Bur 
k he canal itſelf was only ſank ten or twelve 


deeper than ordinary. for two or three 
bulongs, , 18, very probable,, that natural 


ring wopld be met with between thoſe 
ills, . For the wells at Yatesbury, as 1 re- 
render, ars,ppt.cwenty feet deep. What 


W Pity-45 ich oe, Fhat ſo. many advanta- 
tes are ? if the like ſituation bad 


een in France, a canal had been made long 
W20.——Indeed ſomething might have been 
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alledged in our excuſe, hafl weithe-fa 
difficulries- to encounter with, which. c 
French ſurmounted in making the-tanal 

Languedoc, and dre agaln/to/furingwn it 
making the new nal, from the During 
to Marfeilles. But there are nb ob ſHu dot 
of rivers and rivulers/in our way; 10 
of making arches, and-rroughs/of Bone 4 

carry the canal over them ;—=tw Recp Hil 
to aſcend, or mountains to pierce ro 
and yet the ching is not la much #s atten 
ed, though che common intereſt, and the 
tuation of the country, ſo ſtrongly: invite u 
to perform it. 7 2 e 5: 
A tanal ufo onght to de dug 
Glaſgow a6d"the' höre peel 10 'Aﬀea 
which would open a communication | 
tween Glaſgow, and Leith the Port of! 
dinburgh.— The ſcuntion! in theſc parts 
hene inviting, even more ſo than thi 
former; ad the paſſage is much ſhortet 
And our ſoldiers in times of peace might be 
employed in the public works, alternateh 
with performing their exerciſe, receiving : 
uitable addition to their pay, hen the 
ure at work, i; 742200 9235 70 
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WW To'* raiſe:arffhery on the bern coaſt 
Scotland, by giving a double premium 
bt ſome years, till the trade is ſufficiently. 
tabliſhed, for all herrings caught and cur- 
d' by perſons reſiding within' certain di. 
rite; and exported to foreign markets. 
Severul other ſchemes have been lately 
ered to the public in relation to this mar- 
ter; and all of them), undoubtedly, good in 
ber relpebs. Every thing of this nature 
uch itz VeſpeAive convenience and ineon- 
jevietes.” And if the ſeheme for carrying 
in che fiſheriet by means of a joint ſtock, 
nd a company, impowered to make by 
bs, and preſcribe rules and regulations, 
n-ftand clear of the imminent hazard of 
a into a jobb, through the cor- 
apt influence and ſiniſter views of the ma- 
Wipers and directors of ſuch a company; 
lay, if the ſcheme is freed from all rea- 
bnable ſuſpicion of tending to ſuch a point, 
| ſhouly much rather preferit to thav which 
b here, with great ſubmiſſion, offered in its 
lead. It is certain, that a joint ſtock is a 
quicker and more expeditious way; — but 
le encamagement af a double bounty ap 
M 3 
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ears to me more liaple to . 
LG pted. Fe d hte Lag fl caſe, there ar 
no ſums advanced till the workis:done, an 
the berrings publicly examined, wheth 
they are marketable or not: there is no fir 
gering of che money in the; mean time þ 
managers and directors; voran there Þe 
ny items of enpences and, diebunſe went 
fees and ſalaries, brought to account: thing 
which are the bane. of all public ſocieti 
and che great cauſe, of ieee 
degenerating from their original in 
Beſides, if . 
five ſhillings per barrel, were givon for a 
herrings ſo cured and exported, it ſeems 
me, that the Dutch themſelveg would | 
- tempted by the lucre of ſuch a bounty, 
ſettle on the northern chaſta of Scotland 
and make one people with ebe jobabitar 
of the country; which would be the g 
eſt advantage that part of the at ro 
1 * * i Ati oft? 7 "bY 
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4 To « eſtabliſh civil - governments at Git 
raltar and Portmahon, and make them " 


ports. Tlie ſauation of Gibraltar is 
i/ 
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renely rommodious for vending ſeveral 
ms of zommodiries/in Spain and Barbary! 
id che ütend of Minorta s nt leſs happi- 
12 for carrying on an advantageou 
mmerce with ſome parts of France and 
aly, and, by means of the neighbouring 
land of Majorca, with Spain alſo, Seve- 
m orte f courfe wooken ſtuffs, and Man- 
ofter pools, would be wteptable/m Bar- 
provided they could be had reaſona- 
by cheap; ich cn me ver be, vill chere 3s 
fre porta Se verul ſorts of the manufa- 
tures of > Mancheſter and Spittfe-Fields, 
ould / be very agreeable 10 the cuſte of the 
Spaniards, French, and Italians. But above 
ul, our- Birmingbam ware, our cutlery, ra- 
zors and ſciſſars, watches and chains, locks, 
netal buttons, ſauſf boxes; ys, and all the 
forts of B Nous d Angleterre, as the French 
tall them, which they are inen preſſibly | 
fond of, would find a prodigious vent in all 
heſe countries. The leaſt amount of the 
hole erade, that might be carried on by 
neans of theſe two port, were they made 
free,” would be 1 00, oo |. a year. And 
brely ſuch a ſum is worth the getting: 
x dec nd 2 nation eee an 
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If a ſcheme of this kind was to- take pla 
a the iſland of Minorca, it would $hen al 
ſtand a fair chance of bing peonled by 
glich families, or by ſoch as are wellaffe 
ed to the Engliſn government. Where 


at preſent there are ſcarce any, except ii 
garriſon, but-bigored Spaniards, O at | 

Arſt taking: af the place, Would Thane. de 
glad to Have parted wirh their poſſoſſi 
for a trifle,' and to have retired into Spai 
But now they! are got immenſely: rich; pw | 
lands are ſaid to wee ang 
their former value; and yet their big 
bs e ep 11cm | 
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XIV. PROPOSAL 


r one daten avueto} Dus 2: 
1 bave · public-inſpefibr#rints All om 
meoofi@ires; and to oblige all exporter 
to deliver in ſamples of the commodities 
they intend to export; in order thit they 
may be compared together before heli 
gdods are fuffered to be put om ſhip board. 
This, if faichfully and honeſthy executed, 
would always keep up the credit of ou 
manufactures at home and abroad, on which 
the ſpirit and hſe of trade principally de . 
pends. All poſſible means ſhould be tar 
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o prevent prjvits.frands im packing» 
meier in weight and meaſureundus 
ee cloth upon the rack, which 
ine bath:occafioned:icreparable-lofs to this 
e prevented; m mock/as it is poſſihle, from 
ning nh ut the expence of their honeſt 
ighbours, andthe welfare of their coun- 
5, which is 10 bm en nne 


| — all An ae 
e worſt part of irhould be put outermoſt 
a ſample, not the beſt; chat fo the 'buy- 
r, iniſeging the mark and ſoal .of the office; 
ny-confide in that, and beaſured; chat he 
not a une out of W | 


KY. PROPOSAL 


1. 
To taker the nethod of aglleting our 
luties upon particular ſorts of goods im- 
vis *. By lodging them in ware- 
ouſes erected at the public ex pence, till 
be importer fetches them away, according 


* — 1 hath been already ſaid on this fubjeQ, page 
15, query III. Where a police was propoſed to pregent 
noggling: but us truth is uofform throughout, and is at- 
ded wich all poſſible r e propoſal 3s now von- 
6 under another view, - 
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chaſes of him. This ſcheme, I am ſenſible 
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as he. wants them: and /paqs the duty, 
cauſes it to be paid: by the perſon who put 


— 


would raiſe al great clamour, if enforced by 
aby.compulſvre lay but if left 10 Fach pen 
ſon fre choice; ahete is che bigbeſt pn proj 
bability;' that it would univerſally obtain, 
Suppoſe therefore, that the laws relating 
che cuſtoins in general ſhould continue 
they are; but = permiſſion ſhould be gran 
ed to ſſuch perſons ab are deſirous, of uſing it, 
to land their goods 1 in the public magazines 
there to remain at the- uſual moderate rent 
for cellarage, till ſuch time as theꝝ find i 
their intereſti to:remove; them, and chen it 
pay the duty If ſuch a permiſſion was grant 
ed to the importers of ſugars, rum, wines 
brandies, tobacco, raiſms, prunes, and cur 
rants, it is eaſy to foreſee, that almoſt eve 
ryone concerned would embrace it. For, 
in ithe firſt place, the F-expence;,of ware 
houſe· room would be juſt ihe ſame; but the 
difference between paying the duty all at 
once upon importation, and paying it by 
degrecks would be very grew, and much t 
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4 #. If no public . vere, . che 'merchan 
might. put the goods in his On ware · 3 having ane k 
bimſelf, and the officer another. 
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ae advantage both of the importer, and the 
public. The importer would be a gainer, 
(be would not be ſtraitened for money to 
ey the duties every time his ſhip arrives; 
.d might keep his goods till he ſaw a pro- 
ring market, or might export them to 
fine foreign country; if they bore there a 
better prica. | And: this itſelf Would be: a 
Wercat advantage to che public, as at would 
tender dur country a kind of common ma- 
guine for others, and as we ſhould: get by 
i all the profits of freight and commiſſion: | 
ud perſons of intelligence and ſpeculation 
W would then engage in the ſpeculative part 
of trade; that is, they would buy up all 
commodities that were cheap in foreign 
countries, lodge them in-their own, or the. 
king's warehouſes, and then re export them 
o thoſe countries where the demand ran 
bigheſt.” , But this cannot be done upon the 
preſent ſyſtem of paying duties. Moreover, 
e public would be more eſpecially bene- 
fred, as the trade would be increaſed, ant 
be goods afforded much the cheaper. 
iq Vhen a trade can be carried on with a ſmall 
ſock, the more perſons are capable of em- 
barking in it: and when the duties are not 
paid all at once, but by degrees, as the goods 
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can be:ſold;: the home oonſuiner will buy 
much the cheaper For he will only p. 
che king's ſiniple:duty,—rhoexpeticer of th 
atventure,——andrhe!merchancy fingle-ouin 
vpon that adventure: wheres; acvardingt 
che preſent way of collefting the revenug 
every conſumer pays another 'confiderabli 

article, vir. the gains ot the .merqhun off 
the fans adivanced'to pay: the king's d 
ty.“ Aud if the goods have paſſed from 
merchant. importer to che faſt Tomy 
through two or three hands, an 
come to tlle conſumer i then 
three advances: the more u. Sorthit in 60 


he not only pays the firſt duty to the king" 
but perhaps twice as much again te others a 
by means of theſe advances advances 
The conſequence of all which is, that trade 


becomes monop olized* by a few fich per 
ſons, becauſe ire is a greater flock requir 
ed to carry it on: and ſmugglers will be the 
more numerous, and the more audacious 
becauſe the temptitions'to, and the gains 0 
finuggling, becbme ſo ok" che ore 
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tiſe entitled. An Fſſay on the Cauſes of the decline of il 
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Whereas by the methed now ptopoſed, 
oth theſe miſchiefs wquld be prevented to 
geat degree. Obſerve, iſt, The propo- 
here made, compels no perſons to ſub- 
nit to theſe regulations, but only permits 
em to make uſe, of them, if they are dit - 
ſed to do it. Obſerve, 2dly; That this 
eme requires no new officers, even at 
e commencement of it: and when it has 
een thoroughly tried and known, i it would 
ertainly greatly leſſen the number of them. 
\ ſet of public magazines (which, by the 
by, might be ſo contrived, as to be orna- 
mental; as well as uſeful) built uniformly, 
and in a quadrangular figure, might eaſily 
he taken care of and inſpected by a very 
kw officers, who might well be ſpared from 
he numbers now employed as land-wait- 
, tide-waiters, ſearchers, deputies, extra- 
ordinary men, etc.—Obſerve, 39ly, That 
rich reſpeA to any embezzlement, which 
theſe magazine-keepers might be ſuſpected 
{, this might be prevented, as much as any 
thing of ſuch a nature can poſſibly. be (not 
mly by. weighing the goods, gauging them, 
ad taking ſamples, before they are deliver- 
"Wl into the officers care) but alſo by mak- 
tg it neceſſary, that theſe officers ſhould be 
N 
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engaged with two ſufficient bondſmen i 
two ſorts of ſecurities, one to the king, u 
enforce their fidelity to him, and anothe 
to the mayor or chief magiſtrate of the 
town, and his ſucceſſors, where the magz 
zine is kept, in truſt for the merchants, u 
enſure their honeſty to them: and that 
when any of theſe officers are ſuſpected of 
 embezzling the merchants property, the 

party aggrieved may be at liberty to bring 
an action in the name of the mayor, or chief 
magiſtrate for the time being, and recove 
treble damages, with coſts of ſuit, on proof 
of ſuch embezzlement. Now in all theſe 
reſpects the preſent propoſal differs entirel 
from the late famous exciſe ſcheme; and 
every objection made be that, is obyi 
ated here. 

As this laſt propofal, and one or twe 
more, would be attended with ſome ex 
pence, were they carried into execution 
—and as the nation, in its preſent circum 
ſtances, might be ſuppoſed incapable ol 
bearing a farther load; J ſhall therefore et 
deavour to point out a method how certai 
taxes might be raiſed, without burdening 
any of the neceſſaries of life, —and yet ſu 
ficient to anſwer all theſe expences 
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. moreover highly conducive to the refor: 
nation of the morals of the people, and the 
general welfare of the kingdom, viz. 


rr 


XVI PROPOSAL. 
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To lay certain taxes on the following ar- 
ticles. of © luxury, vice, or extravagance; 
which taxes ſhall be applied to the general 
mproveryent of commerce; by maintaining 
conſuls, and erecting forts, according to pro- 
polal vi. Building of magazines and ware- 
houſes, as ſpecified in propoſal xv. Giv- 
ig bounties and perſonal premiums to the 
reateſt exporters of our own manufac- 
Wires, —the like to the greateſt importers of 
nu materials from foreign countries, —e- 

ſpecially from our own plantations, accord- 
ng to propoſal viii——And in ſhort, by 
xMpurſuing all ſuch ways and means, as ſerve 
so excite the merchant and manufacturer to 
romote the intereſt of their country, and 
0 
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Wiheir own together. Wherefore, the 

1/} tax propoſed is, That upon bache- 
ors, and widowers, of a certain age, with- 
out children. 

The manifold ill conſequences chat flow 
from the modiſh practice of mens living ba- 
N 2 
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cker are too glaring „Abd evident. Fae 
we may ventute to onal without any 
degree of uncharitableneſs, that it is on 
great cauſe of all the lewdneſs and debauch 
ery of this age. Some few ibdeed un 
doubtedly there are, who no ways contri 
dute to theſe immoralities-by their ſingle 
life. But they are too inconſiderable in 
number to deſerve to have particular exem 
ptions, even were it poſſible to diſtinguiſh 
them from others, which it is not poſſible t 
do in a legal way. In all things calculated 
for the general good, ſome individuals muſt 
ſuffer; and it cannot be avoided. Now (to 
confider this matter merely in a commercial 
light) as there are at leaſt ninery-nine in 
an hundred, who gratify their defires, but 
fo as to add no proper increaſe to the public 
ſtock of inhabirants, in which the riches 
and ſtrength of a nation do conſiſt, one may 
eaſily judge of the evil of ſuch a practice, 
by its bad conſequences. And in London 
particularly, where this vice of living bache 
lors moſtly prevails, there it is obſervable, 
by the bills of mortality , that more perſons 


* To this paragraph it has been objected. that the year- 
ly bills of mortality, which make the burials more than the 
births, are not be relied upon, as to this point: * Becauſe 
there arc no births — but the births of thoſe who 
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ze than are born, every year. So that 

e ru er- e-. 
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ure baptized — to. the form of the <ltablithes 
* chprch; w "diſſenters of moſt denominations are bu- 
3 — | 
Now, as it is a very. material article to know with ſome 
legree of, certainty, whether more perſons die in London, 
than are” born; and conſequently, whether -the wHole city 


would nos be depopulated in a century or co, if the inhg+ 
ditants followed the ſame courſes. they now do, were-it not 


for the influx of ſtrangers, to ſopply theſe deficiencies; I ſhall 
ſherefore be leare to offer the following conſiderations it 
reply to the above objeion. 

I. Some children are degot im the country, yet born in 
Loodotr; ſuch, for ulſunee, whoſe mothers come up to towrp 
for the convehience-of ſkilful attendance: and as this ig the 
nſe with many families of diſtinction, conſequently. the 
number of births is ſo much increafed, * 

' H. Many perſons contract their death-ſickneſs in London;. 
pet are carried out of it for the benefit of the air, and dis in. 
be country; there they are buried,” and no notice taken of 
dem in the regiſters within the bills of mortality. | 

UI. Joſt the ſume is the caſe of thoſe, who die in Lon- 
ba, yet are carried to their burial-places in the country.: 
the number of theſe is confiderable in the year; whereas: 
dere are few inſtances of perſons being carried out of the 
euntry, to be interred in London. 

IV. Many diſſenters of different denominations Rave Bus 
ml. places of their own; and conſequently, the numbers of 
fheir dead do not ſwell the regiſters of the eſtabliſhed church- 
d muck” as might be jinagined; 

But allowing, that the numbers of diſſenters buried in tis 
etabliſhed church, may make ſome diſſcrence in tHe acconnt;. 
fill this difference cannot amount to any thing. near- the ſims 
wich is found' to be the difference betweer births and bu«- 
nals in the compaſs of a year; viz: about: ſeven: thouſand? 
buls: Tife numbers of Births, generally ſpeaking, amount. 
14, or 16, oo0 in a year; and” the burials. from 225, to 
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the country, where the marriage ſtate is not 
yet quite ſo unfaſhionable, that great me 
tropolis would be depopulated i in a courſe 
of years.” And yet chere is no place, in 
which there are ſo great numbers of the fe 
male ſex, i in the proportion, as in London. 
Can it be credited, though perbaps i it is too 
true, that in this city alone there are up- 
wards of ten thouſand looſe women, from 
ſixteen years old to forty, who have na 
fifty children in a year? and the few they 
have, are born with all ſorts of diſorders, 
and educated, if they ehance to live, in all 
kinds of vice and wickedneſs? In ſhort, it 
has been often remarked, that the greateſt 
rakes, that all Europe can produce, when 
they arrive in England, and. come to Lon- 
don, are quite ſhoeked and ſeandalized at 
the ünparalleled lewdneſs and debauchery 
reigning among us, ſo far beyond = thing 


24,000 in the ame time: 3 difference of three to two. How 
ſoon would, this depopulate any country, were it not for fo- 
reign fupplies? And how terrible do the eſſects of vice, 
lewdneſß and debauchery, appear to tbe general intereſts of 
2 kingdow, when ſeen from this point of view? What an 
abſurdity, therefore, was it in the authar of the Fable of 
 - the Bees, to ſay, * That private vices are public benefits! 
i It is virtue alone, which can make a, nation flouriſh. And 
vice of every kind is, either immediately, or in its conſe» 
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they could have imagined. Now if theſe 
10,000 looſe women had not been debauch- 
ed and and were married to per- 
ſons of their owri tank and condition, they 
might have had at leaſt one thouſand heal 


thy children every year; and theſe in a fair 
way do be bred to honeſt. trades and cab 


the injuſtice done to the married tradeſman, 
and landed gentleman, is moſt grie vous and 
intolerable, -* For they pay the exciſe, 
and ſeveral other duties, in proportion to 
the conſumption of their families; but rhe 
bachelor pays only for his ſingle ſelf; i. 5. 
thoſe who are moſt beneficial to the public, 
ne doubly, trebly or quadtuply taxed, in 
proportion as they are beneficial; and o- 
thers who are a nuſance to it, are therefore 
erempted. Is chere any juſtice or equity 
in this? I add, men may underſtand theſe 
things as patriots and politicians, who would 
turn a deaf ear to lectures in morality and 
dwinity. Nay more, ſuch abounding of 
lewdneſs, and ſurfeiting of proſtitution, 
doth in fact tend to increafe the more un- 
natural vices, inſtead of preventing them, as 


® Caaſes of the decline, etc. p. 24, 35,—and 666. 
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it is vulgarly, though :erroneauſly; ſuppot 
ed. And the hiſtory. of all nations from thy 
former times down to the prelentooontirny 
this aſſertion. Antiem Greece and Rome, 
and modern England. to mentiom no more, 
have furmihed too many enam ples in proof 
na, that it. ĩs with this as With all other di 
praved appetites, where ſurfeitinig and ſa- 
tiety are inducements to leak. out leſs nato 

ral ways of gratification 

_ ©: Wherefore the bst al 
bachelors; after they have attained to the 
age of twenty five years, ſhall pay treble 
King's tax, poor tax,. —indow tax, —and 
the taxes upon coaches, tillithey marry: 
and that all widowers, between thirty and 
bpſfty, i they have no children, cthall pay 
double. 0 Thos the greateſt, I. e. che weab 
thieſt offenders, are properly mul{ed. For 
SI undoubtedly they have it in their power to 
 fettle in the world, if they will. They are 
the people who ſet bad examples; and by 
their ſtation, riches; intrigues, and: addreſs, 
debauch-thoſe young women at firſt, who 
afterwards become the common. proſtitutes 


of the town. But as this only reaches the 
wealthieſt of them; and as there are vaſt 
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rumbers:of ſingle men, whom. this ſcheme 


would not affect, therefore there ſhould be 


added to it a general capitation tax for all 
bachelors, of whatſoever degree, above 


wenty-five years of age. And if this was 
fred at twenty ſhillings a head per ann. for 
all above the condition of day-labourers, 
ind at ten ſhillings for them (with an ex- 


emption only for common ſoldiers and faib 


ors) it would be a very juſt and equitable 


aw, and would certainly be attended with 


many good conſequences, both as to the 
morals and the commerce * the nation. 


The: 

ꝛd tax propoſed, is, * upon menial 
men · ſervants, i. e. ſuch who are not em- 
ployed either for the purpoſes of husbandry 
or commerce, but for ſtate and grandeur. .. 


It was the great principle, which run 


through the whole plan of the Eſſay on the 
Cauſes of the Decline of Foreign Trade, 


before quoted, that each perſon ſhould tax 


himſelf according to the figure and tation 
of life he choſe to appear in;—but that all 
the neceſſaries of life ſhould be duty free. 
Now in the caſe before us, livery ſervants, 
footmen, valets, men cooks, etc. certainly 
cannot be ranked among the neceſſaries of 
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life, and therefore. are the proper ſubjech 
for ſuch a tax. If any one chooſes to have 
them, he himſelf chooſes to appear in an & 
levated condition, and therefore is the fit 
telt to pay towards improving the com- 
merce, and extending the general intereſt 
of the kingdom. 


But that is not all; for theſe men · ſervants, 


generally ſpeaking, are by nature fitter for 
other employments, 'bad they not taken up 
with this idle one; and might have been uſe 
ful to their country, by ſea or land, either 
in the ſeveral parts of husbandry, or in labo- 
rious trades; whereas by their preſent way 
of living they render themſelves uſeleſs in 
all reſpects; and not only ſo, but keep thou- 
ſands of the other ſex out of an honeſt em 
ployment, which by nature they are fitteſt 
for; and very often are tempted for the 
want of it to take to vicious courſes. I be- 
lieve it will hardly be denied, but that wo- 
men ſervants might perform all the fund 
ons, which men ſervants do, in reſpe& to 
waiting at table, tending the tea-kettle, ec, 


and equally as well. They might walk. 


behind their ladies, and carry their books 
to church, as well as any footman, and why 


they are not permitted to do it, is matter of 
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ome aſtoniſhment to a thinking mind. In 
ſhort, the poorer and the middling part of 
the female ſex are deprived of thoſe em- 
ployments which properly belong to them, 
very. often to their own utter ruin, and the 
detriment of ſociety. If a young woman 
has a genteeliſh education, and a finall for. 
tune, ſhe ſtands upon the brink of deſtructi- 
on; and even if ſhe is deſirous; ſhe ſcarcely _ 
knows, what trade to put herſelf to, in or- 
der to be out of the way of temptation. 
For, excepting two or three trades, which 
women ſtill retain, all the reſt are engroſſed 
by men. We have men-mantua-makers, 
nen-milliners, men-ſtay-makers, men-ſhoe- 
makers for womens ſhoes, men-hair-cutters 
for womens hair, etc. and very likely in 
time we ſhall have ſempſtreſſes, la undreſſes, 
and clear: ſtarchers, of the ſame ſex. 
Such perverſions as theſe, of the order of 
, are not of ſmall ill conſequence, ei- 
ther to the welfare of individuals, or the 
good of the ſtate. And therefore to diſ- 
courage ſuch practices as much as may be, 
in the affair of men-ſervants, the propoſal is, 
that. each of them ſhall be taxed two ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence in the pound, according 
to their wages, to be paid by their maſters 
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and miſtreſſes, and to, be collected by the 
officers of the window tax. If a ſcheme of 
this nature were eſfectually put 11 practice, 

the conſequence would be, either, that wo- 
men ſer vants would be employed, rather 
than men, which would anſwer a good end 
in that reſpe@;—or elſe, that theſe men · 
ſervants, though idle and uſeleſs in them- 
ſelves, would contribute to the Promoting 
of commerce and extending our trade, by 
means of the tax they pay for this end; 
though ſorely againſt their will. 

The zd tax propoſed, is, that. yen it 
dle-horſes. 
The tax upon, coaches, as far as it went, 
was an excellent and public ſpirĩted act of 
the legiſlature. It was laying the burden, 
where it ought always to be laid, viz. upon 
the luxuries, the ornaments : and. refine- 
ments of living. But undoubtedly it was 
defective as to its extent: many gentlemen 
of fortune, eſpecially if they are ſingle, do 
not chooſe to keep coaches; and others may 
live in ſuch parts of the country, where the 
ſituation is not convenient for their ſo do- 
ing. Yet they all keep ſaddle-horſes in 2. 
- bundance,—bunters,—and perhaps racers, 
—without paying any tax; though theſe 
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things are articles of Gere luxury. parade 
ad plexſure, as much as coaches, Is there 
bow any equity or juſtice in this? and are 
or ſuch perſons; the propereſt ſubjeds to 
ny towards the ſupport. of our manufa; 
WY Qures, and extending our commerce? Un- 
doubtedly they ate: and therefore the pro- 
| poſal is this, that all owners of ſaddle horſes, 
bung horſes under five years old excepted, 
be taxed at the rate of five ſhillings per 
horſe every ear; — ſaving only one horſe, 
which ſhall be admitted to be kept free of 
all tax by each owner, on the ſuppoſition, 
that riding may be neceſſary for his health, 
or on the. account of buſineſs, If greater 
allowances then this were made, it would 
be opening a door for fraud and colluſion: 
and if leſs, it might bear hard upon the real 
WH vavrs and veceſſities of many people. Per- 
bes even this indulgence of one horſe, 
tax-free, to each proprietor, might ſeem too 
rigorous a reſtraint; and might actually be 
bo in certain circumſtances; but in all caſes 
of public concern, it is impoſlible to adjuſt 
tungs/in fuch a manner, as that every per- 
on can be pleaſed, or even chat the inte- 
reſt of every individual may be fo particu 
arly taken care of, according to the nature 
OW "70 
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of bis peculiar circumſtances, as that he can 
; have no juſt reaſon to qr ape — pro- 
e therefore, the 
Arch tax propoſed to be leviedi is on ates 
of every ſort and kind, except ſhepherds 
, dogs, and houſe dogs. For every thing be- 
. yond this, is moſt undoubtedly an article of 
luxury, and diverſion;" and * = Juſtly 
| liable to be taxed. 
Wherefore the propolal is, thn 45 own 
0 f all dogs ſhall pay one ſhilling for each 
dog every year. And as there are ſuch 
prodigious numbers of hounds, greyhounds, 
pointers, ſetters, ſpaniels, beagles, lap: dogs, 
and turn-ſpits all over the kingdom, this 
would bring in a very conſiderable revenue, 
which might be employed to the greateſt 
national advantage, in ſupporting and ex: 
tending our trade and commerce.—Tf this 
tax ſhould cauſe a diminution of the ſpe- 
cies, there' would be no harm in that; nay, 
it would be attended with a great deal of 
good; as for many other reaſons, ſo parti 
eularly for this, that the dreadful and ſhock: 
ing calamities, attending the bite of mad 


dogs, would be leſs frequent than they now 
are;—If any one ſhould object, that turn- 
ſpits ought to be conſidered as neceſſary im. 
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. plements.for dreſling of vifuals, and there. 


„ere ousht to be excepted out of this regu- · 


ktion. The anſwer is obvious and eaſy; 
Liz. chat jacks and ſmokejacks are prefer. 


able to..turv-ſpics in every reſpet:—they 


ſpecies of manufacture, which ought, to be 
encouraged. But above all, there is no 


quences aforementioned, which every year 
have, ogcaſioned. the deaths of many people, 
in the moſt dreagful-manner. 


what ig here propoled, can be effectual for 
the preſer vation of the game. For as, long 


i poachers, of all kinds are allowed to keep 


og, free Sake tax it will, be impoſſible 


1 penal, Ia wo, in. ſuch a conſtitution as En- 
and is under, to prevent their ufing them 
Js the deſtruction of the game. But the 
bing a tax upon dogs ſtrikes at the princy 
l root; of the evil complained of 

The 5th tax; propoſed; is a double tur; 


days. A _modifh and a reigning vice. this! 
which ought to receive ſome check and diſ- 


countenance from the legiſlature. . Not 


once in a thouſand. times. can there be a juſt 


O 2 


ne chęaper, all things conſidered; and a 


danger from them of thoſe ſhocking conſe- | 


Add: to this, that no other method, t. * N 


pike tax on all perſons who travel on Sun- 


prove, in many re ſpects, a very great nat 


properly and jadiciouſſy laid on, are ſo far 
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and reaſonable excuſe for this pracee; and 
therefore it becomes a proper and fit fob 
ject for a tax, according to ie principle 
before laid do mn. 

In ſhort, we ſubmit it with gest deſe 
rence to the judgment of the imelligemm Ml 
reader, whether there is not ample provif 
on made in this propofal, for all the exper 
ces which might de incurred by the execs 
tion of any of the reſt and that without 
burdening any one article of the real neceſ 
faries of life. Were che taxes to be laid; as 
here recommended, they would elde 
ry probably cauſe a conſderable diminuti 
on of the articles which were to pay theſe 
taxes: but even that circumſtance would 


onal at e. And were the moniesraif 
ed by 'rheſe taxes, properly, fadiciovlly, 
and faithfully applied to the good uſes and 
purpoſes before mentioned, perhaps there 
would not be à nation in the world, which 
could vie with us in number of intrabirants, 
extent of commerce, and the 'fouriſhing 
ſtate of our neee in both 
the Indies. 

- Taxes, in their own nature, i they are 


ſom ceuſing- commerce to ſtagnate, that 
they quicken. and enliyen it: and therefore 
may de compared to ihe pruning of a tree 
bya fhilful hand, by which means the tree 
v preſerved in health, and laſts the longer, 
The fruit, upon the whole, is more in qua 
uy: and better in quality, and 8s ,yigorous 
circhlacien, :;:and.cequal nonriſnment are 
maintained throughout. Whereas, on the 
oiher hand, one ſingle tax, though ſmall in 
us amount, if injudiciouſſy laid on, fo 2s to 
top che progreſa or circulation of labour, is 
Wl of bothers This is a dectrine hitle un» 

Lerſtood, eſpecially by the landed intereſt, 
o of all perſons ovghe- to: ſtudy: it che 
WH moſt, as it never ——— CIS 
uo enutrary principle. 
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(CONCLUSION. 


AND thes l anal to BR _ 
laden, with that freedom and unreſer- 
vedneſs, which is natural to men who mean 
well, and whoſe ſole aim is the good and 
proſperity of their country.—As I have no 
private ends of my own to ſerve, either the , 
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one way or che other, * 
. nf’ 7), 
It is true, I confeſs, that My the 
peopolile hee made; are ſubjects very un. 
popular in the prefenc times: neither would 
I willingly have advanced any thing harſh 
or diſagreeable, even to prejudiced minds, 
were it poſſible to have made truth and po 
pularity, in this caſe, eonfiſt together. But 
finee that eannot be, what muſt be done? 
muſt we. ſtill ge on, inereaſing in our diſor- 
ders, and beholding our rival raking their 
advantage of theſe misfortunes, merely be 
cauſe fome people do not choofe to be told 
where the core of the evil ies, and how it 
may be taken out? If the atrerations, here 
"propoſed, are neceffary or advantageous to 
the public, that along ſhould be ſuffcient to 
recommend them to the eſteem. of all per- 
ſons of worth and charaQer; but if they are 
not, I put in norplea or apslogy for them: 
—anly I will add, on behalf of the author, 
that his intentions rene my he 
was:miſtaken nnn Y 
Jam alſo. meld niveeny that si is a cu- 
ſtomary prepoſſeffion entertained againſt 
projects of all kinds; and that projectors are 
looked upon as a race of beings. who. have 
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aH ſomething very ſingub and whimſical in 
cmeir compoſition. And yet I think it muſt 
be allowed, that, notwithſtanding all the 
prejudice which ſome chimerical gentlemen 
of this ſtamp have drawn upon themſelves; 
there muſt be both projects and projectors; 
when things are bal, and want 'mending; 
0: otherwiſe the never could-be: better, | 
ut the fault corrected. Ing 1801 ries! 
e With reſpe& to the caſe before us, there 
r. re two general objeftions, as fat as I am 
ir able to perceive, which, ma e 
— RRY been advanced. 471 
: - The firſt is, that muy of che propoſal, 
though they may be eee 
practicable in fac Un bis alan 
o The ſeeond is, that the Ghee hee laid 
0 down, are attended wich mmm 
eies as well as others - 4 57 1 
e To che firſt of cheſe 1 coply; that no one 
aan be certain of this; till ar attempt has 
„ been made to put them in practice: and we 
may be very ſure, every one of them might 
be eably/ put in exeention; were parſons as 
really avimated with the love ofccheis eoun- 
ry, and as truly concerned for its welfare 
ind proſperity, as they pretend to be; and 
lad ſome among us, in their oppoſition to 
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every meafure of the government; no dark, 
latent ſcheme at heart, . me 
ver wah ſpeciont names. 72 ert . 

"Beſides, none of theſe — not 
all of them together, are fo difficult in them 
ſelves to be carried into execution; as that 


angle one well has been ſo happily per 


ſected in our τ]un dæys, the union with Scot 
land.— In that caſe, inveterate national pre 
judices,—national pride, family · intereſt, 
ſeli· intereſt, — Jacobitital r 
ces of conſcience, fears of religion, and 
the reſpective charches of both: kingdoms; 
—alt theſe conſpired to heap up difficulties 
in the way. And yer all were ſurmounted 
by the firmneſs and addreſi of thoſe true pa- 
triots of both kingdoms, to their immortal 
honour, 'who had the management of that 
affair. Whereas in the preſent caſe; there 
carr be no pretences of conſcience; no fears 
of the church's being in danger, tu encoun 
ter with: there are no national 'animolities; 
or national pride, or the intereſt of great fa · 
milies, to obſtruct us; and very lict le of par- 
ty ſpirit can. mingle in any of theſe affairs: 
ſeifincereſt is: the. chief obſtaele to be for: 
mounted. This ts indeed a great one, which 
will draw every thing that it can to its aſſiſt- 
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ance. Int it ĩs not inſuperable, if withſtood 
by men who have a true love ſor their co 
try, and prudence and diſcretion to time 
their endeavours, and guide them aright. 

| Moreover: ſuppoſing none of theſe pro 
poſals are ſuch as will go down at preſent, 
while men are full of their prejudices, and 
_—_— own opinions: yet, even in that 
caſe, it may not be amiſs to lay before them 
the things that are right; which they may 
conſider - of et their leiſure When men 
will begin to ſoftes; and time will reconcile 
them to thoſe] expedients, which they had 
inveighed bitterly againſt before; perhaps 
for want of underſtanding and knowing 
em better, Thus it oſten happens, that 
propoſahz deemed imprachcable at one fes · 
ſon, om account of the popular outery 3. 
gainſt tbem, may be called for at another, 
with equal vehemence and impatience. And 
therefore, with /humble ſubmiſſion, i may 
not be amiſa to leave theſe propoſals upon 
record for future examination, though none 
of them ſhould be ane the pre: 
e 7.5 
But elde: the former aan 2 fecond 
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is, that this ſcheme itſelf is: attended with 
mm as well as others 

I grant: it is: and ſurely no man in his 
ſenſes could ever ſuppoſe, that there could 
be any ſcheme calculated for the general 
good, y hich would not. bear hard upon the 
intereſts of ſome particular people, the 
true way of eſtimating any propoſal is, to 
conſider, whether: it doth remedy more old 
inconveniencies than it introduces new ones; 
and yrhether; upoh the whole it is bene. 
ficial or mot, and its benefiti of ſuch im- 
pbrtance as deſerve to be regarded? Laſt 
ly, Whether like wiſe ſome of theſe very in- 
econveniencies which are ſuppoſed to attend 
it, may not be prevented or amended by 
further experience and obſervation. - This 
is the true way: for eſtimatingany propoſal: 
and by this rule; Io chooſe: that my 
own ſhould be. ried; 6s then: 0 hey 
* oo ll i 54s 

Me are always n of: the bat 
— of our people; of a general corrups 
tion; and ihe being out · rĩvalled in trade; 
Nevertheleſs; it is very certain, that the 
preſent ſyſtem of things greatly contributes 
to the increaſe of each of theſe evils. My 
meaning is, that it lays powerful temptati 
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ens in peoples way.—And then, what can 
de expected? ſome few perhaps will prove 
their virtue to be ſuperior; but the great 
majorĩty will certainly be corrupted. For 
evident it ĩs, that the innocence of the bulk 
of mankind is beſt preſerved by their be · 
ing kept ignorant of the temptation, or at a 
great diſtance from it. Now what is the 
natural tendency of- cuſtombhoaſe oaths; e- 
lection oaths, fresdom oaths, ete. but to en- 
tice. and encourage mankind to be guilty of 
the foul fin of wilful and deliberate perju- 
ry? What are the heavy taxes upon the 
married ſtate; and exemptions for bachelors, 
but the like 4nd ueements tamen to remain 
lingle, and to gratify their defires in an un- 
lawful way? What are all the excluſive 
companies, all the heavy duties. upon im- 
portation, and the many ſtatutes for:cramp- 
ing the trade of Ireland, but ſo many conti- 
nued attempts to drive away the trade from 
ourſelves to the French, who are not only 
our rivals, but the moſt dangerous ones we 
ean have? And truly we have greatly ſue- 
ceeded in all theſe: yet who ean we blame 
but ourſelves?. It may be pleaded indeed 
in excuſe for theſe laws and eſtabliſnments, 
that they were not originally intended to 
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produce thoſe bad effects. I allow they 
were not; nor are they charged with any 
ſuch deſign. But the queſtion bere is, not 
what was the vier of the malters of theſe 
hws, or what was the end propoſed by ſuch 
eſtablifaments-but what is the tendency of 
them, as veried by experience, and how 
they da operate in fad? and if it ĩs made to 
appear. that they are ſo deſtructive in their 
conſequences; and ſubverſive of our moral. 
liberties, and commerce, it is but of little 
conſolation to know, that they were eſta 
bliſhed with a better view; as we are now 
conũdering the things themſelves, with 
their natural conſequences, not the chara- 
Sers or n . * ad pre 
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JT wil only add one eden more to 
what has been ſaid; w. that if we would 
ſtill keep on our trade at a foreign market, 
we muſt, at leaſt, be upon an equal footing 
with other nations, as to the goodneſs and 
eheapneſs of what we have to fell; other- 
wiſe we cannot enpect, that foreigners 
ſhauld give us tht / preference to their own 
loſs. Tbĩs then heing the ſtate of che calc, 

i neceifirily follows; that we mu always 
have an eye upon the practices and proceed: 
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of our rivals, and take our meaſures 
pocket as far as regards this matual 
emulation. If they contrive ways and means 
to render their manufactures cheaper or 
better than they did before, ſo as to outvie 
us; we muſt ſtrive to ourvie them in cheap- 
neſs and goodneſs, or be deprived of that 
part of commerce by them: if they invite 
foreigners to ſettle among them, in order to 
have the more hands, and to keep dawn the 
rice of hbour; we muſt do the ſame, or 
axe the conſequence to ourſelves: if they 
ow of no excluſrre companies in a branch 
| i of trade which interferes with our trade; 
ve muſt put down our companies, or loſe 
that trade: if their manufacturers are ſober 
and induſtrious, and work for low wages, 
and ſeldom become a burden upon their 
pariſhes; - we muſt endeavour to put ours 
upon the fame footing, or be contem with 
the poverty which wift be brought upon 
vs: if their government requires little or no 
duties upon importation, in order to encou- 
nge the greater numbers to engage in trade, 
and that all merchandize may come the 
cheaper to the conſumer; we muſt imitate 
them in that reſpect, and change our cu- 
{toms into in- land duties; or adminiſter con- 
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 tinual temptation to the needy and fraudy- 
dulent to turn ſmugglers and ſuffer our. 
ſelves to ſink under theſe evils, together 
with the burden and weight of our cu- 
ſtoms. Theſe are the alternatives which 
are ſet before us; and one would think, 
that if mankind were- not greatly blinded 
with their prejudices, and biaſſed by private 
intereſts and ſiniſter views, they need not 
be long in deliberating which to chooſe.— 
Not to mention, that as every country in 
Europe now begins to underſtand the max. 
ims of trade, and apply themſelves to com- 
merce, and are actually raiſing all ſorts of 
manufactures of their own, and have laid 
new duties upon ours;—for theſe reaſons, 
we ought to be more intent than ever to 
contrive all ways and means poſlible to low- 
er the price of every thing we export, in 
order to overbalance-theſe additional duties 
by dint of cheapneſs of labour, and to out- 
vie theſe new rivals by the 2 of 
our manufactures. 
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AN 


APPENDIX, 


Containing a PLAN for raiſing ox E on- 
ly TAX on the conſumers of luxu- 
TICS, 


HE foregoing propoſals were endea- 
voured to be drawn up in ſuch a 
manner as pointed out, how the deſired al- 
eerations in our ſyſtems of commerce, and 
of collecting the public revenue, might be 
brought about as gradually as poſſible. And 
no greater deviations were attempted to be 
made from the preſent ſtate of theſe affairs, 
than ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary; leſt too 
precipitate a ſhock might prejudice mankind 
againſt conviction. I did not therefore pro- 
poſe ſome of the above-mentioned alterati- 
ons, as what appeared to me the very beſt 
which could be deviſed; but the beſt in our 
preſent circumſtances, and the likelieſt to 
ſucceed. For I am convinced, that what 
I am now going to offer, is in itſelf a much 
4 
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more effectual remedy, if our conſtitution 
is ſtrong enough to admit the appication 
of it. 

The ſcheme is taken out of a quarto 
pamphlet, which would do honour to any 
man, ſeveral times already quoted; viz, An 
Eſſay on the Cauſes and Decline of the 
Foreign Trade. | 

But as I ſhall rake the liberty to make 
ſome few alterations from, and additions to, 
what this moſt ingenious author hath ad- 
vanced, I ſhall put thoſe articles in a diffe- 
rent character, that they may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from his; and that his original plan may 
not be involved in any cenſure, which per- 
haps is only due to my additions and altera. 
tions. The reaſons which induced me to 
believe that ſome few things might be alter. 
ed, or added for the better, ſhall be laid be- 
fore the reader in the ſequel. 
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an Extract from page 40 ele. of the 
Eſſay on the Cauſes and Decline of 
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Firſt and ſecond: PROPOSALS. 
fe 4 Ta Ys 1>7'i; 72 291899 * _ 


lay one tax on the conſumers of lu 
_  xaries, and take off all our other 
taxes, exciſes, and cuſtoms: aud when 
that is done, to make aft our ports free. 
As the money-affair-is always the fd 
objecl, ſomething, by way of equivalent, 
muſt be given for the taxes taken off: as 
ſuch the allowing lcheme 1 16 offered. 


A Propel 2 5 ng "one 1 tax an the 
confumery of lam. 11 x 


It is hereby ropoſed- chat at gelten 
uſing, wearing, or drinking the following; 
articles of luxury, as particularly ſpecified, 
be obliged to take oui a licence yearly, pay- 
ing each one ſublidy for each article of 
three half pence in the pound only, on the 
computed income they ſhould have to ſup- 
port the ſtation of hfe they voluntarily 

5 


- Al * 


* 


—_— N 


ARTICLES of LuUSDar; Compatod 
All perſons 


2. Keeping two coaches and fix for their ule $006 Fo 


a. Uſing diſhes or plates of filver at their 

tables, commonly called ſervices of plate 4000 
3. Keeping à coach and ſix for their uſt 2000 
4, Keeping a coach and four for their uſe 1990, 
5. Drinking French wines in their houſes 


or lodgings - | 1000 


6. Keeping a coach. and two for their whe - $00 


Chariots, four-wheel chaiſes, etc, ave 
included im the term coach. 


2. Wearing jewels for their dreſs (beſides 
necklaces, folitaires, rings, or ear · rings) $00 

5. Keeping a ſedan chair for their uſe 800 

9. Wearing gold and ſilver, men on their 
coats and hats; and women. on their 


© gowns and ſhoes 300 


20. Uſing ſilver plate for their ſide · boards 

or tables (not having ſervices) 250 
11. Uſing China ſervices, via. diſhes and 
plates at their tables 250 
12. Wearing neeklaces or ſolitaires of jew- 

els for their dreſs (belides rings or car- | 

rings) 250 
13. Keeping a chair or chaiſe 4 one 

horſe for their uſe $3 ©2006 
14. Keeping a pack of hounds 230 
15. Keeping a man, or men ſervants in 

livery, or to wait at table 250 
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place themſelves in, by the article of luxu- 
ry they uſe, wear, or — as by the ex- 


16. Keeping more "Gddic-horkes than one agol. | 


11 


w 


dd 
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Tax at 3 
ARTICLES of LUXURY. ps nn helfpence 
l per pound. 
All perſons © 1 C. *L.15-1 4. 
#7: Drinking Port wing 1 their houſe, rr aÞ 
lodging or ſervice, —I have inſerted the 
word Port for reaſons hereafter; and all | 
other wines, except French, are here in- | 
cluded roof fa 
18. Keeping ereyhonads,- mans * | 
fowling-pieces, etc. _ 100 fia 6 
19. Uſing China plates for deſerts px | 
(having no ſervices of China) 100 ff 
20. Wearing gold or filver for their dreſs = 
(except on coats, gowns, hats, or ſhoes) roof fa 6 
21. Wearing jewels in rings, or car rings 100 /[12| 6 
22. Going to plays, operas, concerts, balls, | 
| maſquerades, ridottos, long rooms, pu- 5 4. 
blic gardens 100 77 6 
23. Going to bear and bull-baitings, prize- | 
fightings, boxing- matches, cock-fight- 1 
ings, and horſe-races 50 61 3 
24. Uſing no ſilver plate but ſpoons - 6 3 
25. Drinking brandy, rum, or any ſpirits, | | 
in houſe, lodging, or ſervice 50 | 6 3 
26, Wearing ſilk or ſilk ſtuffs in apparel $0 I 
27. Having pictures, paintings or prints in | a | 
houſe or lodging 50 6 3 
28. Having more than one looking- glaGi in | | 
ditto 50 os 3 
29. Drinking tea, coffee, TAN 4 | 
houſe, lodging, or ſervice 25 3 37 
30. Uſing China tea-diſhes, cups, or ſaucers 23 3 37 
31. Playing at cards, dice, or any other | 
game, which is not uſed for Geek of 
bodily exerciſe 251 [3 33 
This is the general — the author: 
and I have ventured to make ſuch addity 
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ons to it, as, IJ hope, are conſiſtent with his 
good deſign. I ſhall. therefore make no a- 
pology for each particular alteration; and 
only obſerve with reſpect to che th and the 
17th articles, i. e. the diſtinctian between 
drinking French wines, and other wines, 
which are the principal alterations, that 
they both frem to me to be highly neceſſa- 
ry. The author indeed makes no diffe- 
rence throughout the treatiſe between pro 
moting the conſumption of French wine or 
Port wine, as if it was the ſame to the com- 
merce of this kingdom: but, though I ac- 
knowlege with pleaſure the inſtruction I 
have received in other parts of the ſcience 
of commerce, I cannot follow him in this; 
and muſt ſtill Rick to the maxims of all the 


former writers on trade, till I can ſee more 


reaſon to alter my opinion. If French cla- 
rets, Burgundy, and Champagne, were as 
cheap as Port, few men would heſitate long 
which to chooſe, The Britiſh merchant, I 
think, has ſatisfactorily proved, that were 
we to aboliſh. all duties on French goods, 
and they to do the fame on Engliſh (as was 
partly the ſcheme of the miniſtry during 
the four laſt years of queen Anne) the con- 
ſequence would be, at leait, for a great ma- 


vy years, that England would be overrun 


cloths, ſtuffs, ribbands, fans, toys, etc. And 
the French would take very little or no 
thing in return, more than at preſent. The 
experiment therefore which he propoſes, 
ſeems to me too hazardous; the bad effects 
of it would be violent and inftantaneous; 
and the good ones very flow and gradual; 
ſo that the patient would: be in danger of 
expiring, as is often the caſe, before the 
medicine can operate. 

Besides, were we to give ſuch encourage» 
ment to the French wines, as is here ſup- 
poſed, what would become of our Portugat 
trade? which, as to the balance of it, is 
worth two thirds of all the reſt. The court 
of- Portugal would lay an high duty, and 
perhaps a prohibition, upon all Britiſh com- 


modities, the moment they found we did 


not give due encouragement to theirs: 
which indeed by public treaty we are bound 
to do. And the French have always view- 
ed this gainful trade with a longing eye; 
and would be glad to put in for it, if Was 
found any opening. 

But to return; as to ahe ſcheme in gene. 
ral, it is certainly very good. Perhaps the 
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with French filks, laces, wines, brandies, 


Vat 
% 
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valuation of the income ſuppoſed neceſſary 
for ſome few of the principal articles is ſet 
too high; being, I preſume, calculated for 
the meridian of London, and the adjacent 
counties: whereas the calculation-ſhould 
have been made more upon a medium with 
the more diſtant parts of the kingdom, 
where things are much cheaper. But this 

is a trifle ; and might eaſily be rectified. It 

is ſufficient; that the ſcheme is good in itſelf, 
and is ſtill capable of great improvements. 
| The author in the next place gives a ge- 

neral rule; © That all articles of the ſame 
* degree, or under the article paid for, are 
* included in it.” i. e. if I underſtand him 
rightly, the greater includes the leſs. For in- 
ſtance, if a perſon pays for a coach and fix, he 
is thereby entitled to uſe a coach and four, 
a chariot, a ene horſe-chaiſe, or any other 
vehicle he pleaſes. If he enters a whole ſer- 
vice of plate, he may uſe {ide boards, and all 
other plate beſides. If he takes out a licence 
for drinking French wines, the ſame will 
ſerve for Port, Spaniſh, or any other, for 
rum and brandy; and fo on. 

Indeed, as to playing at cards, etc. I can. 
not allow this to be comprehended under 
the article of going to ſee hen diverſions, 


N s 1 
* 1 «tl © 
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not only becauſe in the one caſe, perſons 
are rather ſpectators than actors, but allo 
becauſe gaming of every kind ought to be 
diſcountenanced as much as poſſible. 77 

I add alſo, what I conceive the author 
has omitted, that the higheſt article which 
any man enters, gives the lead to all the 
reſt; ſo that he is to pay for each of the 
ſucceeding the ſame which he pays for the 
firſt, If a perſon enters a coach and fix, and 
pays twelve pounds ten ſhillings, according 
to the rates in the table, he is to pay the 
ſame ſum for every other article he enters. 
And there are the following weighty rea- 
ſons for it: firſt, that by ſo doing, this 
ſcheme becomes the moſt excellent ſumptu: 
ary law, that ever was deviſed : and ſecond- 
ly, that it is juſt and reaſonable each per- 
ſon ſhould pay in proportion to what he 
uſes of any commodity: now the moſt pro- 
bable grounds we can go upon (for the af. 
fair will not admit of certainty and demon- 
ſtration) is, that perſons in general live in 
proportion to the figure they make. A per- 
ſon, who keeps a coach and ſix, is ſuppoſed 
to have more wine drank in his family than 
one who keeps only a lngle chariot, and to 
uſe a greater quantity in proportion of eve- 
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ty other article, which he enters; and there. 

_ foro Inall reaſon PAI pay 
the more. 

The" next antics that be bene is 
That husbands ſhould pay for their wives 
© the one fourth of the article they pay for 
themſelves, to entitle them to uſe the fame; 
and that the parents ſhould pay for each 
| © child under age the one eight of the ar. 
« ticke they pay for themſelves, to entitle 
© them to uſe the ſame.” Here again I am 
forry I find myſelf obliged to differ from 
che worthy author. If the husband is tax- 
ed for his wife, and parents for their chil- 
dren in proportion to their numbers; this 
would be making too near epprocches to 
me fault the author had himſelf juſtly 
condemned in our pteſent ſyſtem. Beſides, 
when a man has a family, be is neeeſſarily 
obliged to enter more articles than he would 
dy, were he fingle. And it would be a great 
aud difcouraging hardſhip for the heads of 
FHmiſies to pay theſe articles, or any part 
of them, over again, on the account of their 
wives und children. Moreover, I do not 
ſee how we could rightly diſtinguiſh which 
articles belonged to the husband, which to 


| the wife, and which to the children, It 


; I - 7 4 
, 4 ” ic] | : 5 


herefore enn to me a more « pn 
—— al the ales of his 
ſingle ſelf. If the fumily are extravagant, 
and will uſe more artieles of luxury than 
bis circumſtances will afford, it is his buſi- 
neſa to reſtfain them: and the preſent play 
makes it his immediate intereſt, e ay 
duty fo to do- 700% 2k only id tan 
The author then That bats 
« chelors — doubly bene 18 o 
turenty one af of age. — This, win 
ſubmiſſion, is too ſoon,// Suppoſe rather, 
that they paid a ſiugie tax for ench article, 
till they arrived at twenty ſve years; and 
e deen de mana: 
and that widowers likewiſe without chil 
dren, if upwands of chirty, and under 90 | 
five; were doubly taned. 26.3 brit 10 
Tune author then recommends, * all- 
perſons, ſueh as he there reckons up, who 
get their living by the luxuries and extra- 
vagance of others, ſhould be obliged to 
pay for every article they enter as if they 
had an income of five hundred pounds a 
yeat. But here I think there is not a ſuffi· 
client diſtinction made between the different 
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ah. ef theſe prople; ling that, nocd 
_ which ſwely.is au Yet upoquab way — 
ing, and hat eee 
— — EIS > 
— particculke fun, chat each 
* ons Chand tax — ai way 


thels perſons 


rang a3-Where: de. hut only 
a N 7 viz, that all keepers af n · 


r- 

Vers, coffee hanſat, long: vn. e 
dens, ala hævſes, 666 and that — 8 
ſhewmen, 0c. ſhould ha webiy tand, 
long 8 
. 
thaſe, who rewll Frened e 
Dun undoatrnedly. the vay and pans Is 
lauying fob. a tam in the: point: w 8 
ris. moſt the E 
on this head, the woethy eltber 
great ſpecimen e an — 
all bis rules and ditions. but 3 
wha ere diſpoſed u e vi * 
there is ang peint, which 8 

to bo wentbned for its, Gag nw 
| e eee ie de waſtes ane 
9. all che teſta and n i. the: 


As Kl on Dion. y 
which: he das taten dq mae each perſon 
ede dateruſted a Actectng te 
fradde and 'impoſiflons of ds neighdowes. 
_ obſerves, in the. firlt / place, chat ad rhe 
| ſdhame le n 2x upon vatficy, rhe ve- 
ry nature of this paſſion 
will nut bu /toneentad: oorfeauetely, there 


nue in Tach u eſe, Bur fappoſe 
| a few 
frauds: Hould be uwempted in tome part!- 


mechod, which he de mad et 
kw" ven eld. get dae 
—— the fiſt year yoharurfly tex him- 
” eee 

appear him tale ou d 1}- 
cent of the proper officer m enen vier, 
ſpedfyiog the ſevebal amicles he enters: let 


1 pariſh teꝑiſter bel kept of all the money fb 


tho tax; fo collected, be a ſtan da 
_ td for hying 
ſcavengers, aud all acher parochial or conn- 


conſequeace will bs; thut xo who 
moſt, will naturally detect ſuch of their 
deighbours as uſe any of the articles above- 


(407 ator 2 
vun b line wer, for deſtuudiag the reve- 


cult nan een chen the following = 


raked in the yer within'that pariſh; and et 
parich rutes of chureh, poor, lamps, 


mentioned nee | 
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in ſo doing, they cauſe this latter burden of 


taxes to light the eaſier upon themſelyes, 
and oblige their neighbours to contribute 
their quota with them. And. as the author 
propoſes, that the ſuſpected perſon ſhould 
be charged with the onus probandi, or juſti- 
fication of himſelf, this would ſtill facilitate 


the ſcheme. And the idea of an/informer 


would be very far from being conſidered in 
that contemptible and deteſtable light it is 
at preſent, when the beſt, the greateſt, and 
thoſe who make the moſt ſplendid in 
each pariſh, would be of the number. 


This tax js propoſed, by the author . | 


hid on the firſt year without taking off any 
other, in order to have a fund afgrehand, 
and to pay out national debt the faſter, and 
alſo to ſee what it would amount to. Then 
he propoſes, that all other taxes ſhould be 
aboliſhed year by year, as this increaſes, 


and is found adequate to ſupply their places. 


Il will therefore ſingle out a gentleman of 
two hundred and fifty pounds income by 
the year, with a wife and four children: 


and I will ſuppoſe that he enters every ar- 
ticle he well can; and compare. that tax 
with the preſent, in order to ſee what m 


n be 121 by it. Lot) 1032 
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X gentleman of 250 I. per annum, living 


| — profulelys enters; * 
| . 
1. A ervee of Ching, which Includes all other . 
articles of Chun 11 m7 
4. A lde dere of plat; ther lt ce - 
| ſervices) included r F 
J. Jewels, viz. necklaces and er „ 
and car-rings included r mn #F 
4. A two wheeled chaiſe | 1 ' In $V 
$- A, pack of honnds; . - 
etc. included ab | 
6. Men-ſervants im livery, or to wait at table 1 26. gx, 
7. Saddle horſes. FS 
8. Port, and all wines (except French) rum, | 
' brandy, and ſpirits included 1 nu 3 
9. Gold and ſilver in dreſs (except on coats, | 
hats, ſhoes, and gowns) flk, and ſilk- ſtuſſt 
included 1 
ro, Going to plays; all other diverſions in- 
yp Ra r nn 3: 
rx. Pictures, prints, etc. 7 32 9 
12, Tea, coffte, and chocolate ” 1 9 
13. Looking glaſſes | * » i 
14. Playing ot c ws: þ 
Total, which this geartemen would pay for tis 
annual licence ar 17 („„ 
Nn three pence in the pound enpeneces in 5 
collecting. whiclf is abour- | o 5 6 
Br eee . 1 „ 


Whereas a gentleman of the ſame im 
cviths; let him be as frugal as he well can, 
pays . at preſent for himſelf, his wife, chil. 
drem and family, in duties, cuſtoms, and 
exciſes to che king, and perquiſites. to _ 


Q 3 


1 Sd 2 
1 


— 
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tert of the cuſtoms, - with. all their tram of 
enhancing conſequences,-#hnoſt double the 
former; though the neat produce, which 
comes elear to the government, is. fall one 


third leſs, dy the following effimarion. 


| £+ 4 d. 
. The geptleman is el with the nn dv 
ty, cuſtoms and exciſe, for all the ſalt, foap, 
leather, candle, (and perhaps coal) all che mals 
and hops (and perhaps ale, beer, cyder and par- 
ry] alt the wine, bravdy, um. and. frits; tha 
_ fagar, raifins, currants, lemons, oranges, tabac- 
co; the tea, coke, and chocolate, and other 
articles uſed and conſumed by himſelf and fa- 
mily: which, if be js vexy Gring, geehaps may | bo, 
amount to ao more than about . 4: 20 & 
2- He is charged with the primary kind of ad- 
vances on eaeh of theft articles, i. e. the ad+ 
_ vagces which the perſon, who firſt pays the du» ; 
ty, makes on the next buyer, r 
vent, till is comes to the ennſν,pꝛ, who m 
pay for all; which at leaſt muſt amount ( 2 ᷣ 0 
2 * He is charged with all ſecondary kind of . 
Vances, i. e. the reciprocal advanecs of the price 
of labour, provifiens, ; and all commodities, 
which tradeſmen, landlords, and all pense 
concerned, make . upan | ane , ancther.—— This | 
muſt at Jeaſt amount te as much mare 2 0 


9 


Total paid at preſent, even with good jj 40 © ® 
-. * The nature of primary and fieendary advances may be 
beſt explained by an illullrathn of bach is the ſame trade. 
Suppoſe A, by trade a, ſhaemaker: he buys his leather of the 
tanner and currier, and pays to them the king's duty, with 
theis advances upon it : he charges this duty, with the dad 
tion of their advances, and a-new one of his own, upon the 
ſhoes he ſells, This 1s the nature of all primary advances, 


But end the gentleman — wo 21 . 


annum for. the duties and their conſe- 
Rf | ques, yr the original N 7h 1 al 
doofe nt unn 60% 
eee ae, 1 0 4 
eee . „ e 
if have here allowed ane thied for 9 2 


: and whoever conſiders the: y 
nce which the Allman is e 
FT in the falt and cuſtoms, in be apt to 

conclude, that I bave not allowed enough. 
= there is a draw back upon all ſalt export- 
ed, and falr for t he uſe of the Lu 


77} 1 


eas kia apa 
pep fo paid cod uſed in trade, as. matters nam Rand, maks 


it neceſſary that they ſhould be, 
dos this is net all: for A. nds thet b. C. DEE. . 


G. etd. that is, the butchers, bremers,. -bokens, farmers, 


hor, a1 he ding whos Na dre wid de Mo 


N dat his oecypayion, brings, ro 
no what 

bebo ws 1 ee it by g 
peice, in order ts! außer the demapde.” Thos the «foie 
es round, they charging him, and be tbem; till che ori 
ginal price of esch one's commodities is increaſed to 8 pro- 
Artes imaginary value. It is therefore no longer to be 
wandered as, that 8 pair of t. which doth- vt pay four 
| to the king, is yet enhaveed a ſhilling, or more 
Las els abs Be ad e e and ale Bhs 
dhe: neceſÞGrins of Hf Wertes no foch thiig cn happen 


rording to che pature of the ſcheme | bere _recammended; = 


all Tr roo Wet ETED: en 
r . 
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therefore i is neceſſury to have ſalt officers 
in all the ports ad ereeks of the kingdom, 
to prevent frauds and impoſitions upon this 
'actornt?” An amazing expenice which this 
amounts to! And as to the cuſtoms; there is 
ot, one port in ten (except the ports of 
| London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Southampton, 
Hull, Newcaſtle, Lynn, Leith, and Glaſ 
gow) which enter merchandize enough to 
defray the expences of their own officers. 
What a difference is this, in compariſon 
to the ſcheme propoſed! in that, as it is pro- 
poſed, that each perſon ſhall be obliged to 
come and enter, and. pay the money without 
any farther expence, 'three pence in the 
pound would be full ſufficient for the fala. 
ry of the receiver and his clerk: in this, fix 
ſhillipgs and eight pence will Farecly ſatisfy 
for the collecting of twenty ſhillings, even 
by computing all upon an ayerage. So that 
though the ſubject, with all his oeconomy, 
pays annually forty pounds, the King re- 
ceives but one third of it, via. thirteen 
pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence: where- 
as in the other caſe, the. ſubject would pay 
but twenty one pounds ſeventeen ſhillings. 
and ſixpence, though he appeared in a much 
gayer ſcene of life. And yet the govern- 


ment would — ole: of A bee 
twenty one pounds twelve ſhillings, [which 
is u of one: thitd more. Mhat then 
would it have been, had they both lived in 
the ame degree of gaiety and profuſeneſi? 
Such a ſcheme thereſone, as here propoſ- 
ed. ona would' think; ſhould recommend it · 
ſelf. For all perſons in che nation: woulu 
find their account in it at the long run, I 
they could have the patienee to look) for- 
ward, and were not ſo contracted in their 
views; as to be chained: down to the, pre- 
ſent advantage of private intereſt,—Bur 
what has been already mentioned, is only 
one good conſequence, out of a multitude 
of others which would attend it. For as it 
would render all things cheaper, it would 
neceſſarily increaſe our foreign trade, en- 
rich our country, employ our poor, in- 
creaſe; the ſtock of inhabitants, raiſe the re- 
al value of all our lands and commodities, 
and depreſs the preſent imaginary: and ficti· 
tious: 0ne;. as there would be no duty up- 
on importation, it would invite more per- 
ſons to engage in trade; and prevent the 
very poſſibility of * as all ports 
would be open, every part of the kingdom 
would have a fair and equal chance; and 
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the un hin of commerce and plenty 
would be fiffused que /abreughout:: 2 
bove all,” ic would be: attended with two 
excetiear conſequences, which tleſerve 10 
be more particularly noted, us we habe bir. 
tie of the kind nave exifinngs For firſt, it 
tee eee 
* gives check to the dixary and extrove- 
Yanee: of the age. The bigbeſt | article 
-which a man unters giving the lead to all 
the reſt, would maine it ibi immediate inte- 


nsr d cher be 


ald Bad kimmeif nde a wtindal monl- 
tor to i till he could bet- 
der afford 40 pay for them. Ils aſpiring 
vanity would be checked by the cmſidera · 
kion, chat. he is io pay che mi for overy 
other Hucrcramg article in conſequence of 
che firſt. Secondly; it would be a tax, 
which 6 man could complain” of, 48 ' it 
would be bis own voluntury act and deed, 
40 rate himſelf in this or that claſs, and to 
appear mene biber vr eee 
ofifey' 0 bo 30. 

Bur las! dard whit cun we taped 
from ſuch a: world as this?—The Theme 
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